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ABou T the most practical thing we can do 
for our older rural youth is to see to it that in 
every community the right people are located on 
the right farms and are equipped to live and 
operate under the right environment. 

—Reuben Brigham. 
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Editorial Comment 


Important Aspects of Leadership Training 


A.rHo some attention has been given to leadership train- 
ing since the beginning of agricultural education, the past few 
years have seen increased activity designed to prepare FFA 
officers for their responsibilities. An article appearing about a 
year ago, written by Higgins of Nevada revealed that a large 
number of states now have state camps, many of which feature 
leadership training. Many states, and districts or counties 
within states, conduct leadership conferences. Featured in this 
issue are several articles dealing with the subject. 

While this splendid work of providing special training for 
incoming officers is taking place local advisers should be mind- 
ful of at least two needs which should be met. The first is that 
the adviser himself has a responsibility, and perhaps the best 
opportunity to train leaders. The fact that local chapter offi- 
cers attend a leadership conference should not lessen the local 
adviser’s responsibility. There are many types of instruction 
which he can best give locally. If the training which officers 
get at a leadership conference is not preceded by good in- 
struction and adequately followed up it may be relatively 
ineffective. We have been able in a leadership conference to 
identify rather easily the officers who have received good local 
training and those who have not. 

The other point to keep in mind is that FFA officership is 
not an end in itself, but a means to an end. We should not just 
train boys so that they will become good officers. We should 
see that potential leaders become officers so that they can 
receive the needed training. The educational growth of the 
boy while in office is more important than the record the boy 
makes as an officer. 

When boys are inducted into office an adviser should not 
assume that because they have a school of instruction his job 
is merely to “supervise’’ their activities. It is his responsibility 
to provide experiences for them which will continue to develop 
them. He can do some intensive teaching with these boys, not 
just to prepare them for office, but because they are officers. 


When Will Young-Farmer Classes 
Come Into Their Own? 


THE last “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education to the U.S. Office of Education,” as 
well as previous digests, shows an increase in the number of 
part-time classes taught, but still considerably less than the 
number of adult classes, and far below the number of all-day 
classes. This showing, after 23 years of the operation of the 
National Vocational Education Act would indeed have been 
disheartening to the sponsors of the Federal legislation could 
they have foreseen it at the time. 

It has been shown that the number of young men out of 
school on farms between the ages of 16 and 25 is usually larger 
than the number of boys enrolled in all-day classes in agricul- 
ture in the same communities. It has also been shown that 
young men who are trying to become established in farming 
are interested in systematic instruction. The 308,325 pupils 
enrolled in all-day classes in 1939-40 are practically all poten- 
tial part-time students in 1934-44, assuming they are a select- 
ed group to begin with, so far as intentions of farming are 
concerned. Will there be three hundred thousand young men 
enrolled in part-time classes by that time, even counting those 
who are older or younger than this group? 

Some teachers in every state have demonstrated the 
feasibility of part-time instruction. Why, then, do young- 
farmer classes lag behind other types? 

Many explanations might be given, but the crux of the mat- 
ter boils down to the simple fact that teachers, teacher edu- 
cators, and supervisors have not given the time and thought 
to problems of young farmers that they should. Many do not 
distinguish between young farmers and adult farmers in 
theorizing about what should be done, or in actually working 
with them. They often use, or advocate the use of the same 


methods and similar ways of promotion and organization of 
classes without making a thoro study of the characteristics and 
needs of young farmers. 

On the other hand, teachers are generally required to use the 
same terminology in reporting supervised practice, and to 
produce the same or similar statistical records for young farm- 
ers out of school as for regularly enrolled day-school students. 
Why should not students enrolled in young-farmer classes be 
recognized as a distinct group in their own right so that such 
reports could be adapted to their own needs? 

Recently there has been a great deal of research, writing, 
and some action on the subject of establishing young men in 
farming. It is probable that we shall see more of it in the years 
to come. But if the problem of establishment in farming is 
studied only in an academic way, or if it be assumed that the 
problems can be solved largely by individual help by the 
teacher plus four years of all-day instruction, mostly taken 
by boys before they had met problems of establishment, then 
we shall fall far short of our goal. 

It is time to be realistic about the needs of young farmers 
and the limitations of all-day classes. It is time for young- 
farmer classes to come into their own. 


Whose Responsibility Is It? 


ln THE August issue of Land Policy Review is an article by 
Sherman Johnson of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
U.S.D.A., entitled “Farm Consultants: for a National Sys- 
tem’’. In this article Mr. Johnson advocates the employment 
of a “consultant” in every county to assist farmers with their 
management problems. Such a person would work with farm- 
ers above the level of those served by the FFA and “could give 
good service by working with groups of farmers that have 
similar problems and adjustment opportunities.” It is further 
suggested that “the first job would be to work with the farmer 
in developing a long-time plan for the farm and the year-by- 
year steps to achieve it’, and that the aid should “help the 
farmer adopt improved practices for old enterprises, as well 
as the best techniques for new ones. . 

The reader has to pinch himself occasionally to make sure 
he is not reading an article describing the responsibilities of 
teachers of vocational agriculture with adult classes. Mr. 
Johnson also advocates an apprenticeship training system to 
be worked out for the younger men who are to remain on 
farms. No mention is made of the public school system nor is 
any hint given that there would be any relationship with our 
publicly supported and controlled educational institutions. In 
fact, there is evidence of a note of distrust of our present 
programs when he says, “This method of agricultural educa- 
tion would be a departure from our traditional, ‘book-learning’ 
courses, but it seems to fit the problem better than the cus- 
tomary approach.” 

If Mr. Johnson were to inspect the work being done by 
successful teachers of agriculture thruout the country he 
would find they had departed very far from what he calls 
traditional book learning. However, as teachers, we would 
probably admit that we are not yet doing all that might be 
done to get voung men established in farming or to assist adult 
farmers to make readjustments in the light of present demands. 

The important question in this discussion, however, is, “Can 
and should teachers of agriculture do the kind of thing which 
Mr. Johnson says should be done for farmers.” If so, then 
there is no need of duplication by bringing in other persons for 
this service. If this is not a job for teachers what is the reason? 
Is it because teachers of agriculture feel that giving individual 
help to farmers is not a part of their job or that they are not 
qualified? Apparently there are a few people outside the pro- 
fession who feel that teachers of agriculture are either not to 
be trusted with the task of giving individual and group in- 
struction to adult farmers, or that such work is not a part of 
the responsibilities of teachers of agriculture. 

Altho many would not agree with all that Mr. Johnson 
advocates we can agree on the needs as outlined. Herein lies 
the challenge to teachers who want to render more educational 
service to the farmers of their communities. 
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A. K. GETMAN 


Professional sv excom 


Agriculture and the War 


PROFESSOR D. B. JOHNSTONE-WALLACE, 


“c 

THE last war was decided by food 
shortage, apart from the aid supplied 
by America.” This statement was made 
by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George. 
British Prime Minister in the last war. 
History is likely to repeat itself, and 
there is little doubt that in the last 
analysis agriculture will play an ex- 
tremely important part in determining 
the outcome of the present struggle. 

Today, as never before, the civilian 
population is called upon to face dangers 
and hardships which hitherto have been 
largely confined to the actual combat- 
ants. For this reason the maintenance 
of morale has become more difficult and 
more important than in any previous 
war. 


Morale Influenced by Diet 
It is recognized by military experts 


that ultimate victory is likely to go to 
the nations whose morale is best able 


to stand the strain of modern warfare.’ 


This morale, while a somewhat in- 
tangible quality, is influenced profound- 
ly by the mental as well as by the physi- 
cal condition, and both of these are in- 
fluenced by the diet. A people may be- 
come willing to give in and sue for peace, 
because of lowered morale, long before 
a condition of actual starvation occurs, 
provided the diet is insufficiently well 
balanced to maintain health of mind 
and body. 

The battle of the Atlantic which is 
now being waged, is an effort on the 
part of Great Britain to keep the seas 
open for the transportation of needed 
food supplies as well as munitions of war 
for her own use, while enforcing a block- 
ade which will deny foodstuffs, and sup- 
plies of oil, rubber, textiles, certain 
metals and certain fertilizers to Germany 
and nations dominated by her. 

In the last war Great Britain faced a 
less difficult task than she faces today. 
The French Navy helped to keep open 
the seas. The French coast was not in 
enemy hands, and two strategically im- 

rtant naval bases at Lough Swilly and 

erehaven in Ireland were available to 
simplify the protection of shipping on 
the Atlantic. 

The blockade was ably and strictly 
enforced, and as a result a serious de- 
ficiency in fats occured which, when 
long continued, finally resulted in such 
lowered morale that internal collapse 
of resistance occurred. 

I well remember the indications which 
were so much in evidence in the final 
stages of the last war, after the tide had 
turned and the Germans were in retreat. 
Not only was there evidence of inade- 

uate diet but there was also a definite 
shortage of essential aids to war. Their 
gas masks were made of leather because 
of the shortage of rubber. Motor trucks 


Cornell University 


D. B. Johnstone-Wallace 


were fitted with steel tires on springs, 
as rubber was no longer obtainable. 
Sandbags were made of paper and there 
were substitutes for many of the things 


which we consider essential for our daily 
life. 


The greater part of Professor Johnstone- 
Wallace's fessional career been as 
@ principal of a college of agriculture in 
England. Since 1931 he has been Profes- 
sor of Agronomy at Cornell University. In 
1938 he spent several months in an inten- 
sive study of food production in most of 
the European countries. His broad sweep 
of the basic problems of food in the present 
war will challenge the thinking of every 
reader of this magazine. The article is a re- 
port of an address given before the Thir- 
tieth Annual Conference of the Teac 

< r, icultare of New York, July ’41.— 


In spite of careful preparations and 
the advances made by science, there 
are indications that certain shortages 
are already being felt in consequence of 
the British blockade. Shortages of fats, 
lubricating oils, gasoline, rubber, tex- 
tiles, and metals are being aggravated by 
carefully planned attacks on these weak 
links in the chain, and account for much 
of the strategy which is so difficult for 
the onlooker to understand. There have 
been constant attacks on oil depots, and 
you have heard of the attacks made on 
supplies of fish oils in Norway, all of 
which have been undertaken because of 
the realization that the best results are 
likely to be achieved by concentrating 
on the weakest links. The entry of 
Russia into the war will, unless she is 


speedily defeated, result in further cur-. 


tailment of supplies of oil, food supplies, 


and in addition, supplies of phosphorus, 
so essential for crop production in Ger- 
many and occupied territories. 


Food Situation in Europe and America 
Compared 


It is somewhat easier to understand 
the part played by agriculture in this 
war if we are able to obtain a fairly 
clear mental picture of the general food 
situation in Europe compared with this 
country. 

In the United States as a whole we 
have available 15.8 acres of land per 
head of the population and we are there- 
fore naturally considerably more than 
self supporting. In New York State, how- 
ever, which is not self supporting, as 
you will realize when you consider the 
amount of grain, meat, vegetables, and 
other foods imported from other states, 
we have 2.5 acres per head. 

In England, on the other hand, the 
land available per head is only 0.8 acres, 
while for the United Kingdom it is 1.3 
acres. Because of this, and in spite of 
the intensity of her agriculture, Eng- 
land cannot hope to support her own 
population on food supplies grown at 
home. The best she can hope to do is be- 
tween about 50 and 75 per cent of her 
requirements, and this is no mean 
achievement. 

Germany and Italy, while more near- 
ly self supporting, are not very much 
better off. Germany has 1.8 acres per 
head and Italy 1.9 acres. You may think 
that some relief will be provided by the 
conquered territories, but this is far 
from the case as most of them are unable 
to support themselves. Holland and 
Belgium have only 0.9 acres per head 
Poland 2.1, Czechoslovakia 2.3, Den- 
mark 2.8, Austria 3.1, and France 3.2 
acres. Norway, on paper, is better with 
17.8 acres but as this is mostly rocks, 
with only about four percent capable of 
cultivation, it also is a liability rather 
than an asset. The Balkan countries 
with four acres per head are somewhat 
better than self supporting in times of 
peace, but doubtfully so in time of war. 
Russia alone, with 31.8 acres per head, is 
in a position to produce more food than 
she needs, but transportation difficulties 
are so great that there may be a con- 
dition of plenty in one part of the coun- 
try while famine prevails in another. 

After the discovery of the New World, 
European agriculture underwent a great 
change and many countries found it un- 
profitable to grow the cereals required 
for human food because of the cheap- 
ness with which it could be obtained 
from this hemisphere. Because of this 
they gradually evolved a type of agri- 
culture in which use was made by the 
farmer of the imported grains available 
at low cost. The farms became largely 
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conversion factories in which purchased 
grain was transformed into the more 
expensive food products, especially milk, 
butter, cheese, bacon, meat, and eggs. 
In the case of Holland, Denmark, and 
France, quantities of these foods were 
available for export to England during 
peacetime, but the cutting off of im- 
ported foods by the British blockade has 
rendered the raw materials unavailable, 
and these countries are no longer in a 
position to export, but rather face a 
=" problem in producing their own 
needs. 


Producing Food in Wartime 


Now let us look more closely into Brit- 
ish agriculture to study the principles 
involved in wartime food production. 

England itself, without Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, covers an 
area approximately the same size as 
New York State, but on this compara- 
tively small area she carries a popula- 
tion of 39 millions, whereas New York 
State, including New York City, carries 
only 13 millions. 

I understand that people living in the 
western states have considerable diffi- 
culty in looking upon New York as an 
agricultural state. They picture it as one 
large city where there can be little room 
for agriculture. We in New York are in- 
clined to fall into the same error con- 
cerning England. Agriculture is still 
England’s largest industry as it involves 
the use of 370,000 farms occupying 30 
million acres and employing more than 
one million people. 

Because of the favorable soil and 
climatic conditions prevailing, and the 
high standard of farming adopted, 
England is more nearly self supporting 
than might be expected, in spite of the 
fact that more than two thirds of the 
land is in grass during times of peace. 
Approximately 15 million tons of food 
for human consumption and 30 million 
tons for animal consumption are pro- 
duced annually, whereas 11 million tons 
of food used for human consumption and 
eight million tons used for animal con- 
sumption are imported. The grasslands 
of Great Britain are her most valuable 
asset during time of war, and because of 
them she alone, of all the nations at war, 
is in a position to expand the production 
of human food by an amount which ap- 
proaches 50 percent. 


Importance of Grasslands in Great Britain 


The first step taken on the outbreak 
of war was to plow out all grassland 
suitable for the purpose which could 
possibly be spared. During the first year 
approximately one million additional 
acres came under the plow and there has 
been stil! further expansion of the area 
since that time. 

The British farmer, by tradition, has 
always taken a pride in grassland farm- 
ing. His pastures and meadows are more 
frequently found on the best land of the 
farm rather than the worst, and they 
receive fertilizer treatment and careful 
management which make them extreme- 
ly productive. It is a custom in some 
parts of the country to put up for auc- 
tion each year the grazing rights on some 
of the most productive pastures in cer- 
tain parts of the country. Recently in an 
English agricultural paper I saw a re- 
port that the grazing rights on a pasture 
in Lincolnshire had recently brought at 


auction the equivalent of $70 per acre. 
Remember this is not the purchase price 
of the land but the rent paid for the 
privilege of grazing one acre for one 
grazing season! 

Such pastures possess within them an 
amount of stored up fertility which it is 
not easy to fully appreciate. It is suf- 
ficient to say that it is the plowing up of 
these grasslands which makes possible 
the enormous increase in the production 
of food for human consumption which is 
of such tremendous importance to Great 
Britain in time of war. The development 
of British grasslands is also shown to be 
a much wiser policy from a national 
defense point of view than the policy of 
reforestation which has been so widely 
advocated in this country. 

The economic position of England in 
peacetime largely determines her type 
of agriculture. The large population re- 
sults in a heavy demand for fresh milk 
which must be produced at home. Her 
position as a manufacturing country 
makes it necessary to provide food as 
cheaply as possible, if wages and costs 
of mee HF are to be kept sufficiently 
low to permit the export of manufac- 
tured products in competition with other 
countries on the world market. Because 
of this, foodstuffs are imported in large 
quantities from all over the world with- 
out tariff restrictions, and the ships that 
bring the foodstuffs depart laden with 
manufactured products. Taxation and 
other considerations make it difficult 
for the British farmer to grow grain feed 
as cheaply as he can purchase it from 
abroad, and he has therefore adopted a 
system of farming in which he can make 
use of the opportunity presented to 
purchase grain feeds at low cost. In war- 
time, unfortunately for him, his whole 
system of farming must be changed be- 
cause it is too wasteful of what we may 
call food units. 

I can best illustrate the principles 
involved in this way:— 

A farmer may have one acre of good 
pasture which he uses for the production 
of beef. From this acre he might expect 
a return of approximately 10 food units 
—of 22.4 pounds starch equivalent— 
in the form of beef at the end of the year. 
In wartime he might be instructed to 
plow out this acre, and if he decided to 
grow oats, he would expect a yield of 
60 food units. From the point of view of 
feeding the human population there has 
therefore been a = of 50 food units per 
acre, provided the Englishman can be 
persuaded to be satisfied with porridge 
like the Scotchman. However, if he de- 
cided to feed the oats to beef cattle in- 
stead, the best that he could expect in 
the form of beef from his ton of oats 
would be approximately eight food 
units, so that the country would be 
worse off ¥ if the field a been = 
in grass. In cetime profit, rather 
than the coal a the country, would 
determine his course of action, and it 
might be profitable to feed the oats to 
beef cattle, since each food unit in the 
form of oats would be worth about 32 
cents on the market, whereas the beef 
would be worth about $8 per unit. 

From a national point of view, there 
are crops superior to oats from the point 
of view of human food production. 
Wheat is capable of yielding about 75 
food units per acre, while potatoes come 
to the head of the list with a production 
of about 150 food units, and under favor- 
able conditions often much more than 
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this. It is for this reason that all nations 
engaged in war devote so much of their 
land to wheat and potatoes. 


Germany's Agricultural Research Keyed to 
War Needs 


When I left this country in 1937 to 
make a tour of Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
and France, the danger of war was in 
everyone’s mind. In spite of this, I felt 
inwardly that the risk was not very 
great and that the policy of Hitler was 
to make threats of a type which would 
give him what he asked for without the 
necessity of fighting, and that he would 
change his tone as soon as resistance was 
offered rather than risk another World 
War. I continued to hold this view dur- 
ing my tour of Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, but I changed it 
within a few hours of entering Germany, 
as soon as I visited the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Keil near the Keil 
Canal. This change was brought about 
by the realization that every piece of 
agricultural research in prograss had as 
its object the production of increased 
supplies of human food in the event of 
war. 

One experiment which brought home 
to me the real truth of the preparations 
in progress was an experiment in which 
the attempt was being made to deter- 
mine the way in which silage could be 
produced from potato tops without sac- 
rificing the yield of tubers appreciably. 
The experiment was apparently success- 
ful, and I remembered that in the last 
war the plowing up of land used for 
pasture, hay, and forage-crop produc- 
tion in order to grow potatoes, had lead 
to decreased milk production, and there- 
fore had contributed greatly to the 
shortage of butterfat upon which the 
health of the population so much de- 
pended. 

On my return to this country I wrote 
an article in an English agricultural 
paper explaining what I ed one and 
warning the British Government of the 
seriousness of the situation and of the 
need for attention to British agriculture. 
I believe it did some good, but the 
British people at that time were delud- 
ing themselves by wishful thinking, 
much the same way as many of us are 
still doing here pe th 


Steps Taken in Britain to Feed the People 


Thanks to the work of Sir John Orr of 
the Rowett Research Institute in Scot- 
land, the British Government has re- 
ceived valuable guidance concerning 
the problems of feeding the population. 
Every effort has been made to encour 
the people to consume cereal foods di- 
rect, and to restrict the consumption of 
meat. Such meat as is produced is large- 
ly coming from the unplowable grass- 
lands. The use of imported grain for 
meat production is seen to be unsound 
when it is appreciated that it would be 
more economical of shipping space to 
import 12 tons of meat than to import 
the 100 tons of grain required to produce 


it. 

Sir John has also laid down certain 
guiding principles in the shipping of 
foods so that priority will be given to 
foodstuffs which provide the greatest 
amount of food per cubic foot of ship- 
ping space. On this basis wheat, butter 
and other fats, sugar, cheese, and dried 
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fruits, rank very high; while bacon and 
eggs, altho desirable in the diet from the 
point of view of health and variety, are 
relatively high priced foods which occu- 
py a large space in proportion to their 
feeding value. 

In considering shipping space it is 
well to remember that available space is 
curtailed not only by shipping losses but 
also by the reduced speed of ships travel- 
ing in convoy. At the same time, every 
foot of space which can be spared must 
be reserved for the munitions of war 
which this country is able to supply. 

The use of grain in the feeding of ani- 
mals has been drastically restricted, and 
rationing cards have been provided for 
certain classes of animals. Preference 
is given to those animals which are most 
efficient as converters of grain into other 
more valuable food. In this the dairy 
cow ranks first because of her ability to 
produce on the average about one pound 
of dry matter in the form of milk for 
every five pounds of dry matter fed. The 
pig comes a good second with a ratio of 
eight to one, while the hens’ doom has 
been sealed by her inability to do better 
than 15 to 1. Beef cattle are still less 
popular, and are only saved from elimi- 
nation by their ability to use unplow- 
able grassland as their efficiency is only 
in the order of about 20 to 1. 


Food Values in Grass 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, and the war has done some good to 
British agriculture by drawing attention 
to the value of grass silage. Sir John Orr 
in recent experiments has fed cows for 
two months on a diet of grass silage 
alone. The cows consumed an average of 
150 pounds per head per day, and pro- 
duction was maintained at 50 pounds of 
milk per day without loss of weight dur- 
ing the period of the experiment. 

These experiments confirm infor- 
mation recently obtained at Cornell 
which indicate that a cow on a good 
pasture with a dense sward about four 
to five inches in height is able to con- 
sume in a day about 150 pounds of 
green herbage containing sufficient total 
digestible nutrients to maintain her at 
constant weight while producing about 
50 pounds of milk per day. The problem 
is to provide her every day with the 
type of pasture which makes this 
ps el possible. 

The possibility of utilizing grass and 
legume herbage for human consumption 
has received some consideration, espe- 
cially as the vitamin content is higher 
than that of any other available food. 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he grazed “the 
tender grass of the field,’ had “bats in 
his belfry’ at the time, but history 
records that the diet restored him to 
sanity, and in addition gave him a crop 
of hair “like eagles’ feathers.” There 
was never a time when the world was 
more in need of restoration to sanity. 
Perhaps we all need to be turned out to 
grass for a while. 

Apart from the possible use of grass, 
Sir John Orr has suggested a type of diet 
upon which he hopes that it will be pos- 
sible to maintain the British people in 
health and condition if the situation 
gets considerably worse than it is now 
before the tide turns. 

The home produced foods suggested 
are: 

Milk 0.6 pints per head per day 
Vegetables 62. 


Potatoes 18 oz. 
Oatmeal 2 oz. 
This would be supplemented by the 


following minimum of imported foods: 
Bread 11.8 oz. 

Fats 1.25 oz. 

Sugar 2.25 oz. 


While not a very attractive diet it is 
an indication of what must be attempted 
in case of the gravest possible emergency. 

The Ministry of Food, thru adver- 
tisements in the press, is attempting to 
educate the public concerning the prop- 
er use and preparation of foods avail- 
able. It is also pointed out that much 
can be done to help by avoiding waste. 
As an illustration of this it is stated that 
a saving of only 14 oz. of bread per day 
by each individual would reduce the 
consumption of wheat by 250 thousand 
ow or the space occupied by 30 wheat 
ships. 

Food stuffs have been divided into 
four groups and the people are advised 
to maintain their health by one kind of 
food from each group every day. 

Group 1 includes cheese, eggs, fish, 
meat, and milk. 

Group 2 contains bacon, ham, bread, 
butter, margarine, cheese, dried fruit, 
honey, oatmeal, potatoes, rice, sugar, 
and similar foods. 

Group 3 contains milk, butter or 
margarine, cheese, eggs, liver, herrings, 
and canned or fresh salmon. 

Group 4 contains potatoes, carrots, 
fresh or canned fruit, green vegetables, 
tomatoes, and wholemeal bread. 


What of American Agriculture? 


Altho conditions in this country at 
present are vastly different from those 
which prevail in Great Britain, there are 
valuable lessons to be learned. The 
maintenance of public morale during 
this time of great anxiety is as important 
now as it will be in the event of a declara- 
tion of war. No time should be lost in 
placing agriculture on a wartime basis. 
The principles involved in the changes 
made in British agriculture apply almost 
equally well to the conditions in New 
York, altho they are desirable not so 
much because of shortage of food but 
rather because the transportation serv- 
ices are restricted and may be further 
restricted. This is because their services 
are needed for military purposes and for 
the movement of munitions of war. 

In the production of foodstuffs for 
export, it is important to realize the 
needs of Great Britain and the restric- 
tions which are made necessary by the 
limited shipping space available. 


Individual Responsibilities 


In considering the part that agricul- 
ture is playing in this conflict, it is 
necessary to examine the situation as a 
whole and to endeavor to find out where- 
in our generation has failed. Each one of 
us should feel somewhat ashamed that 
the generation of which we form a part 
has made it possible for two major 
world wars to occur within the lifetime 
of most of us. We may endeavor to lay 
the blame upon Hitler, Mussolini, 
and other national figures, but we, as 
individuals, cannot entirely escape re- 
sponsibility in this way. We are all 
inclined to leave important decisions to 
others and to give little thought to the 
problems of government until an emer- 
gency arises. A people usually acquires 


the type of government it deserves. It is 
up to us, as individuals, to see that we 
deserve a government that will act 
intelligently. 

Those of us who had the misfortune 
to go thru the last war in the service 
came out of it feeling completely dis- 
illusioned concerning its glories. The 
horrors of war made the most vivid im- 
pression on our minds, and the convic- 
tion grew that warfare was futile and 
inhuman. We hoped that we had fought 
in a war which would be the end of all 
wars, and that the politicians would 
build up a new world in which the po- 
tential causes of future wars would be 
removed. We felt also that the memory 
of the horrors of war would make it 
impossible for anyone to become so com- 
pletely devoid of morality as to plunge 
the whole world into another conflict. 

It was this deep conviction, which we 
now realize was unjustified, that paved 
the way for the events which have taken 
place. The advance of education may 
have made us outwardly different, but I 
am afraid that human nature has under- 
gone little change down the ages. There 
have always been, and I am afraid there 
always will be, men who place their own 
ambitions above humanity. Such men 
readily find during periods of depression 
an opportunity to win support for their 
schemes by trading upon human misery. 

The depression, which was the very 
natural consequence of the last war, af- 
fected victor and vanquished alike, but 
whereas the victor could, to some extent, 
appreciate that the depression was the 
direct result of war itself, it was not 
difficult for the politicians in the van- 
quished countries to convince their 
people that their troubles were not due 
to war but to the loss of the war and to 
the provisions included in the peace 
treaty. 


Underlying Causes in the Present Conflict 


It is upon this background that we 
should look, therefore, for the primary 
causes of this conflict. We have the 
victors of the last war wishfully thinking 
that peace could be preserved forever 
by the simple expedient of refusing to 
fight, while, on the other hand, the 
vanquished have felt that prosperity 
could be restored by another war in 
which they would become the victors. 

The present war did not commence in 
September 1939. It commenced im- 
mediately after the last one ceased, in 
the minds of those who nurtured a spirit 
of revenge. We have witnessed a new 
form of scientific warfare involving the 
deliberate use of the science of psycholo- 
gy. The attempt has been made to 
weaken the nations of the world from 
within while carefully preparing the 
youth of one nation for war. Peace or- 
ganizations thruout the world, preach- 
ing a doctrine of non-resistance have 
been planted in a fruitful soil and have 
won ardent support. Because of this, 
nation after nation has gone down terri- 
fied into submission because of lack of 
preparedness, and each by wishful 
thinking feeling sure that it, of all na- 
tions, was smart enough to avoid in- 
volvement. 

Hesitancy to risk war, knowing that 
the people were not in favor of war, has 
lead to acceptance of situations which 
in times gone by would have called for 
firm action. It is a tragedy that those 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Evaluation—Another Reply 


Ray Fife, Teacher Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. HAMLIN’S reference in his recent 
article’ to the origin of the National 
Committee on Standards has prompted 
me to reply by way of reviewing the 
facts concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of the committee and its work. 

At the 1938 meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Education Section, American Vo- 
cational Association, which Dr. Hamlin 
mentions in this article, a motion was 
passed unanimously requesting the chief 
of the Agricultural Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, to appoint a 
national committee on standards. A few 
months later, the Western Regional 
Conference passed a similar motion. The 
requests were acted upon favorably by 
the chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service and the Deputy Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, and the Na- 
tional Committee was eventually ap- 
pointed. 

The desirability of a national com- 
mittee for the study of standards had 
been discussed at earlier meetings of the 
American Vocational Association, both 
in the Agricultural Section and in the 
State Directors’ Annual Conference. In 
various other conferences of school ad- 
ministrators and lay leaders there has 
been a demand for study of our stand- 
ards. The authorization of the National 
Committee on Standards has been pre- 
sented at regional and national meetings 
as well as in the columns of The A. V. A. 
Journal and The Agricultural Education 
Magazine. 

There has never been any thought 
that this national committee would set 
up standards except for purposes of 
recommendation. No committee can 
exercise regulatory powers. It can recom- 
mend. It is the prerogative of Federal, 
state, or local administrative agencies to 
adopt standards. It must not be for- 
gotten that we have had national stand- 
ards since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act; likewise we have had state 
standards incorporated into a state plan 
and standards set up by local boards of 
education. The system of standards 
which we have has also ‘worked pretty 
well.” This does not mean, however, 
that the standards cannot be improved. 
Regardless of the inadequacy of the 
“evaluative criteria,” from Dr. Ham- 
lin’s viewpoint—due to their similarity 
to those of the National Committee on 
Secondary School Standards—our Na- 
tional Committee is securing much fun- 
damental information, basic to a review 
of our standards. While standards are 
not “unmixed blessings,’ yet they do 
have their place in education. The fact 
that there is a tendency <o “overhaul” 
them rather than displac:: them, indi- 
= that they are regarded as having 
value. 


Development of the Evaluative Criteria 


Turning to the development of the 
evaluative criteria, Dr. Hamlin again 
brings up the question of the relation 
of evaluation to objectives, and it is here 
that I differ with Dr. Hamlin on a ques- 
tion of fact. I have a record of the dis- 
cussions in the St. Louis meeting of the 
American Vocational Association, and 
the introduction to the discussion of 


standards very definitely mentions the 
interrelation of objectives and stand- 
ards. I doubt if the leaders in agricultural 
education who were assembled at the 
St. Louis meeting were as ignorant of 
the relationship as Dr. Hamlin suggests. 
I know that the members of the Nation- 
al Committee on Standards applied 
themselves to a consideration of objec- 
tives in the early stages of their work. 
It was taken for granted that there was 
a close relationship between objectives, 
criteria, and standards. 

To me, the fundamental weakness in 
Dr. Hamlin’s position is his insistence 
upon one of several alternatives of evalu- 
ation. Because we have a more accurate 
professional evaluation, does it neces- 
sarily follow that lay evaluation will 
suffer? Because there is an initial de- 
velopment of criteria for evaluating 
procedures does it mean that criteria for 
evaluating results cannot be developed 
also? Because we have student objectives 
can we not also have teacher objectives? 
Because we have national objectives, 
do state and local objectives become im- 
possible? May it not be true that our 
Federal standards have made possible 
the development of real state and local 
standards for vocational education? Be- 
cause a plan for evaluation is ¢alled 
“evaluative criteria’”’ and assembled by 
a national committee does it become 
dangerous? 

Dr. Hamlin makes the statement that 
I “seem to assume that the committee’s 
plan has no relation to existing proce- 
dure.” This is not true. The items men- 
tioned in the “evaluative criteria” are 
built upon the accumulated experience 
of the supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
teachers of the United States. Of course, 
there are limitations to the National 
Committee’s plan, and so long as we 
are not able to assemble a group of “‘edu- 
cational messiahs” on a committee there 
will probably continue to be limitations. 

I am unable to share Dr. Hamlin’s 
fears that national, professional evalua- 
tion may be substituted for local, lay 
evaluation. Simply because the evalua- 
tion of 500 departments of vocational ag- 
riculture in the United States is co-ordi- 
nated thru the work of a national com- 
mittee and some basic information on 
the status of the agricultural education 
program is secured, it will not follow that 
local, lay evaluation will be inter- 
fered with in any way. There may be 
danger to local institutions in the United 
States but such danger is not arising 
from the work of the National Com- 
mittee on Standards nor from any Feder- 
al administrative agency in vocational 
education. In our opinion the centraliza- 
tion of taxing power which in practically 
all cases includes national evaluation 
and control thru “direct action’ agen- 
cies constitutes the principal danger 
which may exist. 


Outcomes, and Ways and Means 


Of course, lay evaluations are con- 
cerned with outcomes or results. They 
should be concerned also with results 
which are secured thru educative proc- 
esses. Professional evaluations should 
be vitally concerned with the education- 
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al processes or procedures thru which 
results are secured, altho they should 
not take results for granted. I agree with 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler when he states that 
“even when check lists and rating scales 
of desirable practices are used they 
should be supplemented periodically by 
a careful appraisal of the product.” I 
agree with Dr. Tyler, also, when he im- 
plies that education, as a whole, has 
relatively over-emphasized the evalua- 
tion of processes and procedures. I am 
as certain that agricultural education is 
not guilty of the same error. Until the 
comparatively recent development of 
achievement tests, there was almost 
no measurement of outcomes in general 
education. There is, however, no state- 
ment in the quotation from Dr. Tyler 
which implies that vocational agricul- 
ture or any other form of education will 
be subject to a disaster if it evaluates 
the processes and procedures in its pro- 
gram. He does state that such an evalua- 
tion needs to be ‘supplemented’ peri- 
odically by a careful appraisal of the . 
product.” 


Points of Agreement 


I agreed with Dr. Hamlin’s earlier 
article? insofar as he advocated careful, 
long-time planning of programs and the 
development of his theory of evaluation 
into a plan. Certainly it would not fol- 
low that because I had agreed with the 
preceding sections of his article I would 
necessarily agree with his very severe 
criticism of the “evaluative criteria,’’ as 
such criteria were issued by the National 
Committee. Long-time planning can be 
evaluated in terms of procedures or 
outcomes, or both. 

Dr. Hamlin has very kindly sent me 
a plan of his proposed study. I do not 
think that the profession needs to be 
warned against it. In fact I think we can 
trust our profession to evaluate any 
form of evaluation on its merits. With 
regard to the National Committee's 
plan, I doubt if there has been any dire 
need for ‘‘arousing.” My correspondence 
with workers in the field of agricultural 
education in the different states indicates 
that they have formed their own con- 
clusions, based on their own thinking. 
So far as standardization is concerned 
there is no new arrangement into which 
to rush. 

I cannot speak for the remainder of 
the National Committee on Standards 
but I am sure that any recommended 
changes in standards will be thoroly 
discussed in regional and national con- 
ferences. I am confident also that the 
National Committee will welcome ad- 
ditional refinements in the techniques of 
evaluation as well as in other forms of 
evaluation such as the one Dr. Hamlin is 
attempting. Following the summariza- 
tion of the present national study, the 
National Committee plans a final re- 
vision of the evaluative criteria. It is the 
writer’s thought that the final revision 
should have a wide use in self-evaluation 
by teachers. Some teachers may wish 
to have an evaluation by an outside 
committee following their own self- 
evaluation. Any plan should be given 
full opportunity for development before 
it is condemned. It is in such fashion 
that progress is made. 

1. H. M. Hamlin, “A Rebuttal.” The Agricultural 

Education Magazine XIV (A 1941), 27. 
2. amlin, “Planning and Evaluating in 


Agricultural Education.” The Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine XIII (May, 1941), 203-5. 
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A. M. FIELD 


Methods 


Teaching Boys to Beautify Farm Homes 


M. C. GAAR, Teacher Education, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Livina is the 
greatest business 
of the human 
family. It has been 
carried on at a 
wide variation of 
levels for a long 
time. The back- 
woods, tenant 
family with its 
meager income 
“lives” in its very 
crude, two-room 
house with no conveniences, and with 
little or no effort to make the place 
attractive. That is, there is no grass in 
the yard, very few flowers, and little 
expression of any aesthetic emotion. 
On the other hand, the family at the 
other end of the scale has a comfortable 
home, many conveniences, and a mag- 
nified expression of aesthetic emotion. 
Yet living is the chief business in which 
both families are concerned. 

Educators generally agree that living 
does not mean the same to everyone; 
that some people are happy with just 
the meager things of life while others 
demand that life itself be made mani- 
fest on a much higher scale. Yet, as 
science progresses, and people in the 
backwoods are brought closer to the 
more well-to-do group or better “‘livers,”’ 
then we as teachers have a very definite 
problem confronting us. These people 
want to live to a growing extent like 
their neighbors live. 


M. C. Gaar 


If Education Means Living 


One of our greatest educators defines 
education as “living.’’ The desire to want 
to live on a higher standard certainly 
motivates the farmer to desire to want 
to do a better job of farming. An at- 
tractive surrounding about the farm 
home contributes to a wholesome atti- 
tude toward farm life. Nearly any farm 
home can have shade trees, grass in the 
yard, and shrubs and vines about the 
place in some orderly manner with but 
little cost for nursery stock, seed, or 
other materials. 

I used to think that yards were sup- 
posed to be as bare as the hand, and 
that they should be swept clean each 
week with an old-time, dogwood brush 
broom. To me that was an unwritten 
law. I have swept the yards, and in 
addition, half of the long lane, many a 
Saturday afternoon. I hoed up every 
sprig of grass that even attempted to 
grow. Then I helped to brush the dust 
off the furniture in the house that came 
from those bare, dusty yards. I even 
had to sweep out the dirt that was 
tracked into the house from those yards. 
Why did I sweep the yards and hoe up 
the grass? It was because I didn’t know 
any better. Those same yards have a 
good, nice sod of grass on them today, 


and there is a concrete walk leading to 
the house. 

If we can but teach people to improve 
their home environment and to live 
better, it will be easier to get them to 
adopt superior farm practices because 
they will want to do so. Once an indi- 
vidual wants to learn he or she can do so 
easily and quickly. 


Home Beautification in the Course of Study 


The course of study in agriculture 
should include well-defined jobs on home 
beautification. Under the enterprise 
“Home Beautification” several suggest- 
ed, appropriate jobs may be listed for 
treatment. An attempt has been made 
to list the jobs in logical order, and they 
are to be distributed over the training 
period. Of course, the distribution will 
depend upon the situation to be en- 
countered in the local area. Since the 
time of the year to do some of these jobs 
varies in different parts of the country 
the seasonal arrangements should be 
left to the local teacher. Perhaps every 
boy’s farmer-training program should 
include such appropriate jobs under 


tion’”’ enterprise is to make a survey of 
the community and especially of the 
class members, so as to determine its 
relative importance in their case. The 
survey is one of the important tech- 
niques of our educational program used 
to determine bases for teaching an 
enterprise or a unit. 


Survey on Home Beautification 


PR ce scasesnes NN i eae etna 
eee Distance from school....... 
e- Size of farm...... Distance from road......... 
d-Topography about the place................. 
House: two story...... or one story ........ 
e-Is house painted...... cf aes Years 
since painted...... Material from which 
house was constructed. .............e2ssee0 
f- Size of yard....Sq. ft. Level...... Rough .. 
g- Shade trees...... Grass on yard...... Shrubs 
around house...... Flowers...... Vines..... 


h-Do you have a lawn mower? 
i- Do you use whitewash about the place?........ 
j- Do you have a rock garden?............-.++++ 


Boys may be asked to complete sur- 
veys, to summarize results, and to draw 
up conclusions. The class may be taken 
on field trips to homes in the community 
that are landscaped. It may be desirable 
to have a landscape specialist visit the 
class and assist. Visual aids may be used 
in motivating the class. 

The suggested jobs are: 

1. Mapping the home grounds 

2. Developing the plan 

3. Making and maintaining the lawn 

4. Providing plantings of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, vines, and hedges 


“Improvement Jobs.”’ 


Suggestions on Teaching Procedure 


One of the first important steps in 
getting started on a “Home Beautifica- 


1. Size and shape of lawn 1. 


2. Grading and drainage 2. 


3. Preparing seed bed 3. 


4. Securing seed 4. 


5. Seeding 5. 


6. Caring for lawn 6. 


5. Growing plant materials 
6. Making out-buildings attractive 
7. Making a rock garden 

To illustrate a procedure in teaching 
one of the above jobs, I have selected the 
job of making and maintaining the lawn. 


Analysis 


a- What is the relationship between size of house and 
the size of the lawn? b- How big should the lawn be? 
c- What factors are to be considered? d- What should 
be the shape of your lawn? e- Where should the trees 
be located in relation to your lawn? f- Where should 
walks and drives be located in relation to the lawn? 


a- Why is good drainage so important for the lawn? 
b- Which direction should slopes be made? Why? 
c- Why is it important to develop a smooth surface? 
d- Under what conditions is it necessary to use tiles? 
e- If deep grading is necessary how should topsoil be 
handled? 


a- What is meant by seed bed? b- Why have good soil? 
c- How develop or secure a good soil? d- Under what 
conditions would you use fertilizer? e- How use it? 
f- How and under what conditions would you use 
manure? What kind? How much? 


a- Who should be consulted before securing seed for 
lawn? b- Where will you secure seed? c- What kind of 
seed will you buy? d- How much will you buy? 
e- When will you buy? 


a- What time of the year should the seed be sown? 
Time of day? Rate? b- What method of sowing should 
be used? c- How treat seed bed after seed is sown? 


a- How keep lawn from washing? b- How care for 
lawn during dry spells? c- How early should new grass 
be cut? How high? d- If more plant food nutrients are 
necessary how should they be applied? When? e- How 
often to mow? How high? f- Under what conditions 
should lawn be rolled? How? 
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It has been said by authorities on land- 
scaping that the lawn is the foundation 
of the home’s landscape. This job might 
be analyzed and developed by the class 
under the direction of the teacher ac- 
cording to the following analysis. 


Situations Taken From Survey Summary 
a. Percent of farm homes that have 


wns 
b. Condition of these lawns 
c. Amount of grade work to be done on 


the lawns 

d. Number of homes having lawn 
mowers 

e. Appreciation of home folk toward 
having good lawns 


f. Grass needs to be better cared for 

g. Lawns are too big or too small for size 
of house, and to be practical 

h. Lawns need to be reconditioned 


Objectives 


a. To develop lawns for those members 
in class who do not have them 
b. To recondition those lawns that need 


it 

c. To assist boys to secure or repair lawn 
mowers where necessary 

d. To destroy weeds in lawns 

e. To have each class member include 
the necessary job in his supervised 
practice program 


Plan for Doing the Job 


1. There is a balance between the size 
of the house and the size of the lawn. 
Make the lawn large enough to give an 
effective approach to the home, but not 
large enough to make the work of up- 
keep burdensome. 

(Continued on page 78) 


An Exchange in the Paradise of the Pacific 


D. E. WOMER, Exchange Teacher, 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, T. H.* 


Tue Island of 
Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, highly ad- 
vertised by its 
staunch friends as 
the Paradise of the 
Pacific, is truly a 
beautiful tropical 
spot. It is a per- 
petual seashore 
and mountain 
summer resort in 
the setting of sugar 
cane and pineap- 
ple plantations 
edged by an array of colorful blossoms, 
coconut palms, and numerous tropical 
fruits. 

Honolulu, its only city, has grown 
very rapidly during the past few years 
in order to accommodate the visitors 
who come in increasing numbers each 
succeeding year, and to meet the needs 
“a the national defense units stationed 

ere. 

Excepting the highly organized sugar 
cane and pineapple industries, the agri- 
cultural resources of the islands are yet 
to be developed. A few independent 
farmers produce milk, poultry products, 
and tropical vegetables and fruits, but 
thousands of acres of arable land pro- 
duce ted a wild, sub-tropical jungle 

wth. 

The mainland instructor of agricul- 
ture on exchange in Hawaii has an un- 
usual experience in adaptation. Boys of 
Oriental parentage (chiefly Japanese) 
attend classes in vocational agriculture 
where textbooks and reference material 
deal mostly with mainland agriculture. 
The instructor must reorganize instruc- 
tional material to fit the local setting. 
Land valued at a thousand dollars per 
acre and upward cannot economically 
be used for poultry range, hog pasture, 
or even for growing crops to provide 
feed for livestock. 


D. E. Womer 


Supervised Practice Facilities 


Since high-school pupils have very 
limited home facilities for project work, 
most of the high schools in Hawaii which 


offer vocational agriculture provide for 
a practice program at the school. Enter- 
prises in vegetable production, tropical 
fruits, floriculture, and poultry produc- 
tion are commonly developed on ground 
provided by the school. At McKinley 
High School we have a three-acre vege- 
table garden, a small poultry enterprise, 
a flower garden, a tropical fruit garden, 
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stration of—‘‘How you get da milk?” 
The boys were overjoyed at the oppor- 
tunity to teach the instructor all the 
intricacies of making the lau lau and 
preparing the imu (an oven pit in the 
ground for roasting the pig) in which 
the ancient Polynesian feast is prepared. 
The intensive cultural practices of 
Eastern Asia are used by Japanese 
families on small plots of land leased 
without improvements from large land- 
holding estates at rentals averaging $80 
per acre per year. Only the high prices 
paid for produce make it possible for the 
frugal family to eke out a living at in- 
dependent farming on these islands. - 


Citizenship Training Evident 


The public schools of Hawaii are ac- 
complishing a wonderful work of Ameri- 
canization among a polyglot population 
of Polynesian, Portuguese, and Oriental 
youth. Oriental customs modified by 
American introductions with pidgin dia- 
lect, however, will probably persist in 
this semi-tropical melting pot. Evidence 
of Americanization can be observed in 
several forms upon casual contact with 
the younger generation. A very common 
sight is a four-year-old Japanese young- 
ster, dressed in a cowboy suit astride a 
galloping broomstick, with a toy pistol 
pointing heavenward. “Hi Ho Silver!” 
is his battle cry. Recently upon a stroll 
thru an Oriental section of the city I 
observed four little Japanses girls of 
kindergarten age. The largest of the 
group was diligently leading the other 
three, all singing—‘‘God Bless America”’ 
at the top of their voices. 


A class in vocational agriculture on a field trip to an orchard to study papaya production 
on the island of Oahu 


and an apiary. The flower garden and 
apiary, however, are operated as parts 
of non-vocational courses in agriculture 
rather than as parts of the vocational 
program. 

McKinley serves a student body of 
four thousand young Americans of 
Oriental parentage, chiefly. We have 50 
boys enrolled in vocational agriculture, 
organized in three sections. Two voca- 
tional teachers and a non-vocational 
teacher co-operate in the use of the 
school equipment. 

During the preparation for the cere- 
mony of initiation of the Green Hand 
Future Farmers, the boys raised such 
questions as “What is a hay rope?” 
“What is hay?” Upon the occasion of a 
field class in dairy cattle at the Univer- 
sity farm the boys asked for a demon- 
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The study of life in an unaccustomed 
setting is in itself a broadening influence 
which may be of great value to a teacher. 
Then, too, the adventure of self-adjust- 
ment in a strange professional environ- 
ment strengthens one’s confidence in his 
ability to avoid the rut of self compla- 
cency. A year of exchange service, al- 
tho rather expensive, becomes a valuable 
professional asset, as well as a fund of 
enriching experiences secured only once, 
but enjoyed for a lifetime. 


*Each year the Territory of Hawaii exchanges a 
certain number of public school teachers with main- 
land schools. Mr. Womer, formerly teacher of ag- 
riculture at Hepburnville, Pennsylvania, is one of 
the first teachers of agriculture to participate in 
such an exchange. The exchange was arranged by 
Doctor C. S. Anderson of the Pennsylvania State 
College, who recently spent a sabbatical leave at the 
University of Hawaii. Mr. Womer’s exchange was 
for one year. 
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Supervi 


H. H. GIBSON 


sed Practice 


Supervised Practice in Productive Enter- 
prises as a Basis of Instruction for 


Young-Farmer Classes 


R. W. CANADA, Supervising Teacher in Agriculture, 
Crete, Nebraska 


Mosr teachers 
of vocational agri- 
culture will agree 
that their work 
does not end when 
high-school boys 
interested in farm- 
ing have complet- 
ed all the courses 
in vocational ag- 
riculture which the 
school offers. They 
are coming to real- 
ize that the ulti- 
mate objective 
should be the establishment of such 
boys and other interested farm youth of 
the community in farming programs. 

However, there is some difference of 
opinion as to where the emphasis on 
teaching material should be placed for 
the younger-farmer group. Some teach- 
ers are of the opinion that such subjects 
as etiquette, taxation, tractor care, in- 
surance, and problems pertaining to 
farm financing and farm planning are 
some of the more desirable types of 
topics to present to young farmers on 
conference meeting nights. Others have 
been of the opinion that the emphasis 
should be placed on getting these young 
men started on productive enterprises 
and on seeing these projects thru to a 
successful conclusion, using the prob- 
lems arising in follow-up work and super- 
vised practice as the best means of giving 
needed instruction. Other supplemen- 
tary, or related topics involving the 
broader development of their farming 
programs as a whole will come, then, as 
an outgrowth of discussion and instruc- 
tion pertaining to supervised practice in 
productive enterprises. 

A young farmer without money, 
credit, or chattel is not interested in 
learning whether he should precede or 
follow his best girl into the movies when 
he hasn’t a dime in his pocket with which 
to take her. If he has no money on 
hand or credit established with which to 
buy a used tractor or to keep up his in- 
surance policy, he may not be too inter- 
ested in a presentation of these subjects 
on meeting nights. However, the in- 
structor who can help a young man to 
develop a program that will give promise 
of increasing both the young man’s 
knowledge and his net worth will have 
no difficulty in securing interest. 


R. W. Canada 


Young Farmers’ Poultry Association Formed 


It was with these convictions and ob- 
servations in mind that the writer de- 
cided to organize a Young Farmers’ 
Association in Poultry Flock Improve- 
ment in August, 1940. In this commun- 


ity poultry, if well managed, has proved 


‘to be one of the safest and quickest 


means for a young farmer to begin to 
accumulate some working capital. 

Before school was out, all students in 
the high-school assembly made up a list 
of young farmers in their respective 
communities between the ages of 16 
and 24. During the summer these young 
men were visited, and plans for the 
course were outlined. Outcomes of 
various successful poultry projects dur- 
ing the past three years and future pos- 
sibilities of the poultry enterprise were 
pointed out. Several FFA members 
aided in this work. 

During the latter part of August all 
the boys who were interested were called 
in to an organization meeting. Twenty- 
seven boys from the original list of 45 
were enrolled. The Crete Young Farmers’ 
Association was organized and officers 
were elected. Four squad members were 
appointed by the president to promote 
attendance and to aid in organization of 
transportation to meetings from the four 
main areas from which the young farm- 
ers were coming. It was decided that an 
occasional recreational period after 
meetings would be held. 

A program was outlined by which the 
young farmers were (1) to start baby 
chicks for broiler and fryer production 
as near January | as possible, (2) to clean 
and disinfect houses and start baby 
chicks for laying flocks March 15 to 
April 1, and (3) to clean houses and start 
turkeys May 20 to June 1. As a result, 


over 9,000 baby chicks were started 
before March 1. By April 1, broilers and 
fryers were being marketed from 18144 
to 22 cents a pound, live weight, and up 
to 35 cents a pound, fully dressed and 
drawn. High-quality baby chicks for 
laying flocks have been started on a 
number of farms and the results from 
these laying flocks, if well managed, will 
become a highly satisfactory experience 
for the young farmers. 


Instructional Problems Found in Farming 
Programs 


The problems growing out of super- 
vised practice in poultry and other 
farm enterprises form the nucleus of in- 
struction and result in a wide range of 
information asked for and needed by 
this group. For instance, starting baby 
chicks required more poultry housing 
and equipment, hence a careful study 
was made of housing and equipment, 
remodeling, and the cost of poultry- 
house construction. 

After this, five meetings were held in 
the farm shop, during which time 
poultry equipment and appliances such 
as feeders, automatic waterers, and light 
reflectors were built and repaired. A 
number of poultry houses were re- 
modeled and interior arrangements 
changed. Three new poultry houses 
were built from cheap construction ma- 
terials, making use of wallboard painted 
with waterproof asphalt roofing paint. 
Also, one house was built with laminated 
rafter construction with low-cost lumber. 

In order to carry on poultry produc- 
tion work and not compete with parents 
for available poultry space, a number of 
the young farmers adapted some old 
building on the farm such as an old 
washhouse, smokehouse, or a machine 
shed. The idea has been to do a good job 
at costs that would leave some room for 
profits. Credit needs were studied and 


A flock of White Leghorn chicks being grown out for winter laying by Joe Lorenz, in a 
new, well-equipped house in which broilers had been produced before the chicks came 
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arranged for locally. Baby chicks were 
ordered co-operatively. The largest 
number ordered at one time was 6,000. 

White Rocks have been regarded as 
the best variety of chicken for broiler 
production. A new type is now proving 
to be better—a crossbred broiler result- 
ing from mating White Leghorn hens 
with dark Cornish cockerels. The dark 
Cornish gives size and thick fleshing. 
The White Leghorn contributes fast 
growth, quick, complete feathering, and 
high livability. This will be the basis of 
breeding for next season’s broiler and 
fryer production. 

In addition to starting productive 
enterprises in poultry, 107 head of 
breeding ewes and three purebred rams 
were bought and placed on the farms of 
five of the young farmers as a part of the 
start toward establishment in farming. 
Some sows, as well as feeder pigs, were 
bought. Crossbreeding of swine was 
carried out by several members. Pure 
seed wheat will be secured and planted 
in co-operation with the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Association. 

All of these various productive enter- 
prises based on a definite program for 
supervised practice involved live topics 
for discussion and are resulting in the 
study and bvilding up of better planned 
farming programs. 


Typical Programs 


The following are a few examples of 
young farmers now engaged in poultry 
production enterprises: 

One young farmer is Joe Lorenz, who 
began to farm for himself three years 
ago. He produced 470 broilers, getting 
the baby chicks on January 9. All but 
50 are gone now*. They weighed about 
three pounds and brought an average of 
20 cents a pound. “Broilers paid a good 
return this year,’ Lorenz said. His 
broiler chicks were White Rocks. On 
March 6, when they were out of the 
brooders, he bought 1,100 White Leg- 
horn chicks, out of which he expects to 
pick 400 cracking good layers for this 
winter. Lorenz has built a new poultry 
house, an arched, laminated-rafter 
building 20 feet deep and 24 feet across 
the front. It serves excellently as a 
brooder house now, and this winter it will 
become a laying house for 200 hens. 
Total cost of the new building was about 
$125. Joe Lorenz considers it a very good 
investment. Mrs. Lorenz, incidentally, 
has an answer to the question of how 
early White Leghorn pullets lay. The 
first egg was laid last year, she said, just 
four months and four days after the 
chicks arrived. 

Lumir Kubicek, who finished high 
school two years ago, has sold all but the 
last few of 2,000 broilers. He has in the 


Mr. Canada and Arthur Aksamit in front of Arthur's newly completed, 20’ x 48’ movable 


CALL FOR ARTICLES 


Beginning with an early issue we hope to 
run a series of articles dealing with super- 
vised practice in the area of farm shop or 
farm mechanics. This is a matter that is 
especially timely. In the present emer- 
gency a great deal of emphasis is rightfully 
being placed on activities involving build- 
ings, servicing machinery, and equipment. 
This section will welcome articles from 
teachers and others who have had experi- 
ence with supervised practice in this area. 
All articles should be sent directly to H. H. 
Gibson, Corvallis, Oregon. 


brooder house 700 White Leghorn 
chicks, out of which he hopes to get 300 
good layers. These, with 100 hens he’s 
keeping over for a second year, will make 
a laying flock of 400. This young farmer 
also has 220 turkey hens, about half 
Bronze and half Bourbon Reds. They are 
laying now, and his turkey poults will go 
into the brooders after the second batch 
of chickens has moved out. After they 
come out of the brooders, the turkeys 
and chickens will never tread the same 
ground. Young Kubicek summers the 
turkeys a quarter of a mile from the 
house where they are on clean ground. 

Arthur Aksamit, a first-timer in the 
business this year, had good luck with 
1,400 early broilers, has 650 birds on 
hand now (the cockerels nearly ready to 
go as broilers and the pullets to be kept) 
and 1,500 more chicks to come. On a 
rented farm, he’s building a chicken 
house of his own. It is 20 feet deep and 
48 feet long, made of tarred wallboard 
and painted with Rubberoid roofing 
paint, both inside and out. It is built in 
four-foot sections and, if necessary can 
be taken down and moved. Aksamit said 
the whole cost of the building will be 
$180, and the coming winter it will house 
400 laying hens. 

Ervin Spinar got White Leghorns 
early for his winter laying flock. The 
chicks are already well along, doing their 
feeding and drinking now in the pen 
outside of the brooder house. Spinar 
hopes to have 300 layers this winter. His 
father keeps about 350 hens in the main 
chicken house so young Spinar has fixed 
up an old machine shed for his brooder 
house. 

The Meinke brothers—Gerald, Clar- 
ence, and Kenneth—have fixed up their 
own brooder house, too, by working 
over an old washhouse. The whole fix-up 
job required a cash cost of only $3.09 
and it has served very satisfactorily. 
Their 550 White Rock chicks are now 
five weeks old, with practically no loss. 
They will soon separate the cockerels to 
fatten for broilers, and will keep the 
pullets on growing mash to mature into 
early layers. The boys will remodel one 
or two idle sheds around the place for 
winter laying quarters. 


poultry house, which will shelter 400 White Leghorn layers 
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Another young poultryman is Ben 
Boden, whose successful experience with 
broilers last year was the send-off that 
resulted in the members of the Crete 
Young Farmers’ Association marketing 
12,000 this year. 

Because Crete is particularly well 
situated, near Lincoln and Omaha, a 
ready and expanding market for the 
broilers is being developed. It is the 
present plan of this group of young farm- 
ers to increase production to between 
20 and 25 thousand birds this fall and 
winter, and to establish a medium-sized, 
broiler-production area in the eastern 
half of Nebraska. 


*Mr. Canada submitted this article about May 1 
and reported conditions and progress as for this 
date. H.H.G. 


Book Review 


Forestry in Farm Management, b 
Westveld and Peck, 339 pp. ‘ilustrated, 
published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
price $3. 

This book is designed to meet the 
needs of students of agriculture and 
farmers for a practical book on farm 
forestry. That this has been accom- 
plished to a high degree is shown by the 
treatment of many jobs such as estab- 
lishing new farm forests, improving and 
perpetuating existing farm forests, 
growing forest-tree crops, appraising 
timber values, contracting for sale of 
timber, protecting woodlands, and or- 
ganizing for co-operative marketing of 
farm forest products. This book, more 
than any other outside of technical silvi- 
culture books, indicates what the farmer 
should do with his farm forest and how 
he should do it to make the farm as a 
whole more profitable. 

As compared to other publications on 
farm forestry, the authors have wisely 
used the farm management approach 
rather than the forestry approach in 
much of the book. Farm forestry is 
largely a management matter, since 
woodlands require little attention other 
than protection from fire and overgraz- 
ing by livestock, and need to be properly 
harvested. Farm forests require long- 
range planning but little or no rush work 
as does a ripened small grain or fruit crop. 

The place of forest crops is shown in a 
wide variety of farming types from the 
southern farm, where the forest crops 
may be among the main sources of cash 
income, to the plains farm where the 
trees yield no direct cash, but still are an 
essential of a well-managed farm. The 
southern farmer will find this book par- 
ticularly applicable to his farm forest 
problems. One wishes, however, that the 
authors had devoted more space to the 
problems of the woodland pasture and 
woodlots of the cornbelt, and to shelter 
belts and shelter strips of the prairie- 
plains area, where many farmers still 
do not think of forests as a farm crop. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
pictures and drawings. Many tables add 
to the usefulness of the book in planning 
farm forests and in figuring timber yields 
and values. Many forest management 
and skills jobs presented in this book 
may readily be adapted by teachers of 
vocational agriculture as practical activi- 
ties for supervised farming programs on 
ee P. Beard, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Studies and Investigations 


Cc. S. ANDERSON 


Measuring Efficiency in Conducting 
Farm-Practice Programs 
R. O. ROBINSON, Teacher, Reynolds, Illinois 


SINCE super- 
vised farm prac- 
tice is the heart of 
the entire program 
of vocational agri- 
culture it is im- 
portant that a high 
degree of partici- 
pation be main- 
tained in all phases 
of the program. 
The phases of su- 
pervisedfarm prac- 
tice may be listed 
as follows: secur- 
ing preliminary arrangements; general 
planning; providing for instruction; de- 
veloping plans for all-important jobs in 
each boy’s project; record keeping; 
supervising the project work; and de- 
termining results. 


R. O. Robinson 


Source of Data 


The data for this study—showing the 
effectiveness in conducting each phase 
of the supervised farm practice work— 
were obtained from questionnaires on 
which the teachers checked pertinent 
activities according to the degree of par- 
ticipation. These checks were made 


and also serve to point out the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program as con- 
ducted over a wider area. 

The purpose underlying the statistical 
analysis was to determine which charac- 
teristics of the programs in the 22 schools 
studied might be regarded as inherent in 
the supervised farm practice programs 
found generally elsewhere. 

A cursory examination of the data 
might indicate a tentative conclusion 
regarding which phases are being more 
effectively conducted by the 22 teachers 
participating in the study, but we are 
interested in discovering if differences 
are sufficiently wide to indicate more 
general conclusions. 

To effect an answer to this question, a 
hypothesis of ‘no difference,” in the 
efficiency of the conduct of the seven 
phases was constructed and subjected 
to the chi-square test to determine if it 
may be rejected. 


Statistical Treatment 


In Table 1, the symbol “O”’ repre- 
sents the observed number of responses 
to the questions of a certain phase of the 
program which fall into a given category, 
or in other words, an observed frequency 


will make the remaining calculations 
obvious. “‘T”’ for phase I in the “Always” 
category is equal to the product of 176 
and 322 divided by 814, which is 69.7. 
All other theoretical responses are cal- 
culated in like manner. 

The critical value of chi-square de- 
pends on degrees of freedom, or the 
number of equations that are required 
to express the discrepancy, in this case 
18. Thus, chi-square, X*.05=28.869. The 
calculated value of chi-square, X?=157, 
is certainly too great to be due to luck 
or chance. Hence, the hypothesis that 
alt phases of the supervised farming 
program are being conducted with equal 
efficiency must be rejected. The test 
showed, instead of equal effectiveness 
when each phase was compared with 
each other phase, wide differences in 
most cases. These differences are be- 
lieved to be not merely incident to the 
teachers and schools incorporated in the 
study, but also characteristic of the 
program quite generally. 

The question which naturally arises 
is: which phases of the program are 
being conducted with greater effective- 
ness, and what are the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of the several phases? 
Answers to these questions were ob- 
tained by making simple, comparative 
statistical analyses of each phase with 
each other phase. 

The results of these comparisons are 
summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2.—THE CHI-SQUARES OF PHASE 


under four categories “Always,” “Quite of responses. The symbol ‘‘T’’ denotes en ree Cae 
generally,” “Rarely,” and “Not at all.” theoretical frequencies, or the number of (O-T)? 
Phase Comparison X?=—;—— T 
Table 1.—A STATISTICAL, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SEVEN PHASES OF dil ne 
THE SUPERVISED FARM PRACTICE PROGRAM Tan a ga 
Quite IV 20.3" 
ui 
Always Generally Rarely Not at all | phase ws ig A 
Phases Totals VII 34.8* 
O* T# | O T Oo T 1 ej II and III 9.1* 
IV 0.5 
I 41 69.7 85 83.4 28 16.9 22 «6.1 176 Vv 18. 6* 
‘ VI 5.7 
ll 50 52.2 | 68 62.6 | 14 12.7 0 4.5 132 VII 15.9" 
. 7 : Ill and IV 5.7 
Ill 60 43.5 | 44 52.2 5 10.5 : on 110 V 10.0* 
VI 4.0 
IV 37 34.8 | 41 41.7 | 10 8.4 0 3.0 88 VII 27 0* 
IVand V 18.4* 
‘f 63 34.8 17 41.7 7 8.4 1 3.0 88 VI a9 
r - VII 18.8* 
VI 45 43.5 | 49 52.2 | 12 10.5 4 3.8 110 Vand VI 19 5* 
R VII 60.2* 
Vil 26 43.5 82 52.2 2 10.5 0 3.8 110 VI and VII 24 6* 
Response *Significant—critical value X? .05==7.815 
Totals 322 386 78 28 814 


*Observed response frequencies 
#Theoretical responses expected (calculated) 


The data were subjected to statistical 
treatment to determine whether a sam- 
ple of 22 teachers in a given locality 
would justify conclusions as to the effec- 
tiveness of the program in that locality, 


responses to the questions of the same 
phase of the program which might be 
expected to fall in the given category. 
“T” is computed on the basis of the 
theory of probability. An example of one 


In these simple, comparative analyses 
the degree of freedom is three and the 
critical value of chi-square is X?.05= 
7.815. Those discrepancies greater than 
critical value are judged to be statisti- 
cally significant while those equal to or 
less than critical value are not signifi- 
cant, since they could be due to luck or 
chance. These differences are indications 
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of strengths or weaknesses in the con- 
ducting of the program, as one phase is 
compared with another. However, these 
analyses do not permit conclusions as to 
which differences indicate strength of 
conducting the program or which dif- 
ferences indicate weaknesses. To deter- 
mine which existed, strength or weak- 
ness, and also the causes of strength or 


weakness it is necessary to consult re-: 


sponses as indicated by the 22 teachers 
in the study. 


Summary 


As these responses are not included in 
this article in any detail the following 
summary is limited to the efficiency of 
conducting supervised farm practice 
work. 

1. “Making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for supervised farm practice’’ is 
being conducted with the least efficiency 
of all the seven phases studied. 

2. The inefficiency of conducting the 
“preliminary arrangements” is reflected 
thruout the entire program. 

3. “General planning” is being more 
efficiently conducted than “preliminary 
arrangements.”’ 

4. “Provisions for instruction” are 
being more efficiently administered than 
‘Job planning.” 

5. Neglect of “making the teaching 
timely” is the most serious fault in the 
“provisions-for-instruction”’ phase. 

6. “Job planning” is not being con- 
ducted very well by most of the teachers 
in the area of this study. 

7. “Record keeping”’ is being the most 
efficiently conducted of all the seven 
phases studied. 

8. “Supervision” of the project work 
is inadequately handled 

9. Lack of efficiency in “supervision” 
is due to lack of purpose for project 
visits made. 

10. Less than half the teachers stated 
that they visited the boys’ projects at 
all critical periods. 

11. There is a lack of records of project 
visits, and of relating of the project 
record book to the project. 

12. The practice of having students 
analyze the records of their completed 
projects is frequently lacking. 

13. Students have infrequently de- 
termined how to improve their projects. 

14. Only two teachers reported that 
the capital and income from the project 
work is “always’’ retained by the stu- 
dent. 

15. There is no noticeable tendency 
for the project work to become larger 
and better each year. 

16. The phase, “results,” has suffered 
from the inefficiency of the other six 
phases. 

17. In the whole supervised farming 
program there were only 300 observed 
responses in the “always” category out 
of a total of 814 responses made. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


Some suggestions which seem perti- 
nent for the improvement of the effici- 
ency of the supervised farm practice 
program in vocational agriculture fol- 
low. These ideas are drawn in part from 
the summary of this study and in part 
from the experience and philosophy of 
the writer: 

1. Thoroness should be exercised in 
preliminary plans before the student 
starts to school. 


The National Evaluation 
Project 


F. W. LATHROP, 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, 
(Research) U. S. Office of Education 


Ar THE request of the editor, I 
would like to sketch very briefly the 
progress of the National Evaluation of 
Vocational Education in Agriculture by 
indicating what steps have been taken 
and what steps remain to be taken. 

Evaluation committees have been at 
work in all except three states. Approxi- 
mately 400 evaluations have been made 
and, inasmuch as it takes two days to 
make an evaluation and the typical 
committee has three members, my esti- 
mate is that 2400 man days have been 
spent in evaluating. If the program of 
national defense had not interfered, 100 
additional evaluations would have been 
made. 

The next step is to check over the 
evaluation reports, to treat them statis- 
tically, and to present a summary and 
analysis in the general report on the 
project. 

Last May, a Technical Committee 
consisting of George P. Deyoe, Chair- 
man, Henry Brunner, and John T. 
Wheeler, met in Washington. This com- 
mittee gave advice with regard to statis- 
tical matters, and tentatively outlined 
the forthcoming report. 

The most interesting phase of the 
project relates to the activities and atti- 
tudes of supervisors, teacher-educators, 
and teachers of agriculture. Most of 
these persons are not interested in the 
original purpose, i. e. to furnish a basis 
for the revision of standards, as much as 
they are in the possibilities of upgrading 
state and local programs of vocational 
education in agriculture. 

I can illustrate this interest in up- 
grading programs by a description of 
what some of the states are doing and 
have done. 

In 1940 evaluations of local programs 
were made a part of summer sessions in 
the teacher-educating institutions of the 
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following states: Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Not only 
were evaluation committees trained by 
this means but other supervisors, teach- 
er-educators, and teachers were made 
familiar with the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria. 

Evaluations of parts of programs, for 
example, the organization of the evening 
school, the course of study in the even- 
ing school, course of study in the part- 
time school, supervised practice pro- 
grams, have been made before groups of 
teachers at state conferences and sum- 
mer-session classes. A teacher, an all- 
day student, a member of an evening 
class, or a part-time class has been 
questioned by an evaluator before the 
group and an evaluation made of a real 
situation. This procedure serves as an 
effective teaching device and at the same 
time demonstrates how evaluations are 
made. 

In several states plans have been 
made to extend the evaluation to more 
schools than were included in the origi- 
nal ten-percent sampling. Pennsylvania 
has been especially active. In several 
counties all departments have been 
evaluated. Additional evaluations will 
be made in Wisconsin during the next 
year. The National Defense activities 
are competing with such evaluation 
activities. 

In some states summaries and anal- 
yses of evaluations within the state are 
being made. Some of these states are 
Georgia, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. The New York study was 
used as a basis of the state teachers’ 
conference and of some summer-session 
courses. 

Recently I heard three reports by 
committees of teachers on the reorgani- 
zation and adjustment of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria for use as an instrument for 
self evaluation by teachers. Excellent 
suggested changes were given. This urge 
on the part of teachers to analyze and 
improve local programs is, in a sense, a 
by-product of the evaluation project. 
There are many who feel that the by- 
product is more important and signifi- 
cant than the main product. 


2. More use should be made of the 
written agreement between parent, 
student, and teacher. 

3. The boy’s ownership or desirable 
partnership relation should be estab- 
lished. 

4. Long-time, supervised farming 
programs should be made as a result of 
previous, carefully studied, preliminary 
arrangements. 

5. The supervised farming program 
should be made more like that in which 
the student expects to engage as a 
farmer. 

6. The instruction should be given at 
such a time as to provide the greatest 
assistance to the student in carrying out 
his supervised farm projects. 

7. Instructions should be given in, and 
students should make job plans for, each 
project job in their supervised farming 
program. 

8. Students should make written 
statements of what they intend to do 
about each job plan. 

9. The students’ projects should be 
visited at all critical times. 

10. The teacher should have a definite 
purpose for each project visit. 
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11. The students should analyze their 
completed project record books and de- 
termine how to improve their projects. 

12. Arrangements should be made 
whereby the student may retain the 
capital and income from his supervised 
farm practice work. 

These recommendations are neces- 
sarily of a general nature and will not 
apply equally to all teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture or to all departments 
of vocational agriculture. They will not 
insure 100 percent efficiency, if followed, 
but it is felt that improvement according 
to the above recommendations will in- 
crease the efficiency of the supervised 
farm practice program in the area of this 
study and perhaps in a larger area also. 

All of the evidence assembled per- 
taining to the efficiency of the super- 
vised farm practice program indicates 
that there is much need for improving 
the effectiveness of the participation in 
the activities of the program. 


The life of the husbandman—a life 
fed by the bounty of earth and sweet- 
ened by the airs of heaven.—Jerrold. 
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Future Farmers of America 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 


Procedures in Selecting and Training 
FFA Officers 


D. B. ROBINSON, Adviser, Kenton, Ohio 


Boys in general 
like to do things, 
assume _responsi- 
bility, and accept 
opportunity. The 
degree to which 
boys are given 
these possibilities 
in an organization 
depends upon how 
well they are in- 
cluded in its pro- 
gram of activities 
and how well its 
leaders are trained 
to carry out this 
program. The FFA should serve as a 
training school for such development. 

In the Kenton, Ohio FFA we have a 
plan which gives the boys who prepare 
themselves an opportunity to serve and 
to demonstrate abilities they have ac- 
quired. The by-laws of our organization 
call for the election of a president, vice 
president, secretary, treasurer, and re- 
porter each year. This election takes 
place in April. These newly-elected 
officers work out a yearly program of 
work and submit it to the chapter for 
approval in June before they are in- 
stalled and take over their duties on 
July 1. This group of officers makes up 
the executive committee of the organi- 
zation. All of these boys are juniors and 
seniors. As a part of their English course 
they take public speaking during their 
junior and senior years to give them 
better training in expressing themselves 
acceptably. 


D. B. Robinson 


Some Offices Filled by Appointment 


Our plan of training officers also en- 
courages boys who show possibilities of 
growth and development in the qualities 
of leadership. The by-laws of the organi- 
zation recognize this point by creating 
other offices to be filled by appointment. 
These officers are appointed each year 
by the executive committee and the 
adviser. They include the student ad- 
viser whose duties are to make arrange- 
ments for all meetings and to introduce 
and accommodate all visitors; the li- 
brarian who is responsible for the dis- 
tribution and management of over 300 
reference books, 1000 reference bulletins 
and other equipment during the year; 
and the scrapbook editor, who organizes 
and assembles the chapter scrapbook 
each year. These three appointive offices 
are usually filled by senior boys who 
have made progress in leadership quali- 
ties but who were not elected by the 
chapter to occupy elective offices. 

Our plan of officer training further 
provides for the appointment of two 
assistant secretaries. Good junior and 
sophomore boys are selected for these 
positions. Their duties are to assist the 


secretary in filling out all the reports 
sent into the state department by the 
chapter during the year. They also get 
some experience in keeping a record of 
the minutes of meetings and activities of 
the chapter. 


Assistant Officers Are Understudies 


Assistant treasurers are also selected, 
one a junior and one a sophomore. These 
boys assist the elected treasurer in col- 
lecting the dues and bank deposits from 
each member and in recording the same 
in the treasurer’s book. The junior rep- 
resentative has the responsibility of the 
Agriculture II class, or junior and senior 
section, while the sophomore collects 
from the Agriculture I class, or freshman 
and sophomore section. 


-they exchange ideas and take part in a 
round-table discussion of FFA problems 
and plans. From this type of activity 
they not only receive help, but also give 
aid on problems met by other FFA 
chapters. 


How Officers Are Nominated 


To the reader this may seem rather an 
elaborate scheme of officer training in- 
volving a large number of boys. That 
will probably be true in a chapter with 
a small enrollment. In Kenton we have 
50 boys in our FFA chapter, which is all 
of the boys enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. This plan has been evolved to 
give as many boys as possible an oppor- 
tunity for participation. It increases 
interest by giving more boys an active 
part in the activities of the chapter. 
Responsibility is divided, thereby reach- 
ing more of the members. Individual 
efficiency is increased because boys grow 
into a responsible office. It also helps to 
get each boy in the place in which he 
wants to work in helping carry out the 


Kenton, Ohio, FFA Officers, 1940-41. Left to right: Ray Holland, Treasurer; Willard 
Holland, Student Adviser; Charles Wolfe, President; Bobby Hommel, Vice President; 
John McCullough, Secretary; Sidney Wuethrich, Reporter 


The assistant reporters are selected in 
a similar manner by using a junior and 
a sophomore. These boys assist the regu- 
lar chapter reporter in preparing news 
articles for the Ohio Future Farmer News, 
the local school paper, and the local 
newspapers. 

Assistant librarians are also selected 
to help out in each division of classes 
with the distribution and collection of 
reference material as well as to keep an 
orderly library. 

Scrapbook editors from the junior 
and the sophomore classes are also ap- 
pointed. They assist the scrapbook 
editor in gathering material from the 
members and in placing it in the yearly 
chapter scrapbook. 

An officer-training school is held once 
each year in our district. All of our 
officers participate in this school. Here 


year’s program of activities. 

This plan worked very well in our 
chapter this spring. We have elected our 
new officers for the 1941-42 year. They 
have prepared their program of work 
and are ready to be installed in June and 
assume their new duties July 1. 

Each boy in the chapter has an op- 
portunity to nominate some member for 
each elective office. This is done by 
using the following plan: 


Nomination Blank for FFA Officers 


My word picture of an ideal officer is one who is 
erect in posture, neat and tidy in appearance, pos- 
sesses a strong and clear voice, a calm and steady 
eye, is not too hasty in conducting business matters, 
has mastery over situations, sesses good judg- 
ment, is fair and tactful to all, and, above all, be- 
lieves in his organization.* 


I wish to nominate for president of the FFA a boy 
who understands parliamentary procedure, can 
occupy a position without getting bossy, has a good 
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voice and good poise, thinks clearly and quickly, 
plans carefully before he speaks, is prompt in ac- 
cepting responsibility, regular in attendance, and 
loyal to the FFA. 


I wish to nominate for secretary of the FFA a boy 
who is neat in writing, understands composition of 
sentences, is regular and prompt in getting things 
done, is courteous to all, willing to assume responsi- 
bility, and is loyal to the FFA. 


I wish to nominate for treasurer of the FFA a boy 
who can be trusted, keeps accurate and complete 
records, is regular and prompt in completing as- 
signments, and loyal to the FFA. 


I wish to nominate for reporter of the FFA a boy 
who knows news, likes to write news, can select 
words and sentences to best express ideas, is de- 
pendable in getting work done on time, and is loyal 
to the A. 


These boys, I believe, can wisely lead our FFA 
for another year. I believe they will be respected by 
the members of the FFA and the student body in 
the high school. I also think that they will represent 
our chapter in the community and over the state in 
a creditable manner. 


Each member has the privilege of 
filling out one of these nomination sheets. 
en the nominations for president 
were made for this year’s officers they 
were divided among three boys. Since 
one boy received the nomination only 
once he was eliminated and there were 
two boys to be elected and made presi- 
dent and vice president. The one re- 
ceiving the most votes was to be presi- 
dent and the other vice president. These 
were the two best qualified boys in the 
chapter. 

The nominations for secretary gave 
last year’s assistant secretary over two- 
thirds of the entire votes, so he was 
easily elected secretary. 

The treasurer and the reporter were 
nominated and elected in a similar 
manner. In short, the assistant secretary, 
treasurer, and reporter were all ad- 
vanced into the regular chapter office. 


Boys’ Own Interests Considered 


Our elective officers are all seniors, 
except the reporter who is a junior. We 
had five other senior boys who were not 
elected into office. The remainder of 
the boys in the chapter were asked to 
put in writing the office they would like 
to work in as an assistant. The executive 
committee and adviser then met and 
selected from this list of volunteers those 
whom the committee felt possessed the 
proper interest and qualities necessary 
to be given an opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

In making this selection we were care- 
ful that those boys who showed possi- 
bilities of being elected president and 
vice president next year were not made 
assistant secretary, treasurer, and re- 
porter. They were used in some of the 
other positions. If this were not given 
consideration, a boy who had trained 
himself to be treasurer might be ad- 
vanced into president and an untrained 
individual be elected treasurer, thus de- 
stroying the purpose of the system. 

Our staff of elective and appointive 
officers for next year numbers 18 and our 
approximate enrollment in the chapter 
will be 50. 

Many of our officers after graduation 
become officers in farmers’ institutes, 

nges, and rural-youth gatherings. 
hus, the Future Farmers of America 
serves as a training school for future 
rural leaders. 
*Wilbur F. Stewart, Helps in Mastering Parliamen- 


tary Procedure: New Concord, Ohio: The Enterprise 
Co-operative Company. 


Be the labor great or small, do it well 
or not at all. 
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FFA Leadership Training in the Curriculum 


L. R. HUMPHERYS, Teacher Education, Logan, Utah 


Is A TEACHER 
of vocational agri- 
culture justified 
in using school 
time for activities 
in FFA leadership 
training? This is a 
question which is 
persistently asked 
not only by school 
teachers and ad- 
ministrators but 
also by patrons 
and lay members __L. R. Humpherys 
of the typical rural 

community. Before this question is 
answered satisfactorily another ques- 
tion must be answered: Is the Future 
Farmers of America a legitimate and 
desirable part of vocational agriculture? 
Much can be said concerning both of 
these questions. 

If the farmer of today is to be success- 
ful in the occupation of farming, he 
must participate wholeheartedly in 
worthy co-operative effort. This state- 
ment is particularly true in America 
where we subscribe to the democratic 
way of life. In this respect agriculture is 
no different from any other occupation. 
Farmers must organize to establish their 
identity and promote their individual 
and group interests. Farm organization 
procedures and leadership training, then, 
become an important part of any farm- 
er-training program for both youth and 
adults. Interpreted in terms of all-day 
instruction, a provision should be made 
in the curriculum and the extra-cur- 
riculum for the activities of farm organi- 
zations. Anything short of this provision 
in a training program is inadequate. 
This need for practice in farm organiza- 
tion among boys was one factor that 
prompted the organization of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

As a teacher of vocational agriculture 
in a local high school I would take the 
position with the school administrator 
that in order to teach organization, 
leadership, and co-operation, the farm 
boys must have some medium by which 
they can practice these skills. For the 
farm boy in high school the Future 
Farmers of America serves as a logical 
device for training in leadership and co- 
operation. The activities of the Future 
Farmers of America are such that they 
can be justified in both the curriculum 
and the extra-curriculum. Therefore, it 
is right and proper that school time 
should be used to promote the worthy 
objectives of this organization. In this 
connection it might be said that using 
school time for such activities as are 
characteristic of the Future Farmers of 
America is in keeping with the think- 
ing of many of our progressive leaders in 
education today. 


FFA Training for Adviser 


If the above proposition is true the 
teacher of agriculture should have both 
training and experience in Future Farm- 
er activities as a prerequisite to teaching 
vocational agriculture. In fact, the cur- 
riculum of teacher education in voca- 
tional agriculture should include ap- 
propriate Future Farmer activities. 
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Furthermore, a qualified agricultural 
teacher should give efficient instruction 
and assume active leadership in Future 
Farmer activities. He should be a thoro 
student of FFA and be able to direct a 
program of participating experiences. 
Any teacher short of these qualifications 
should feel a responsibility for profes- 
sional improvement in this field of serv- 
ice. The old axiom can be made to apply 
in this phase of agricultural instruction. 
‘“‘As with the adviser so with the chap- 
ter.” 

One of the basic principles in the or- 
ganization of the Future Farmers of 
America is that leadership shall come 
from its members. The need for this 
leadership is apparent when the time 
arrives for the chapter officers to be 
elected to assume their duties, and to 
start the ball rolling for the year’s work 
ahead. Our concern is to adopt leader- 
ship training procedures which will get 
the local chapter going on its own power. 

The most economical practice in train- 
ing officers and building a chapter pro- 
gram is to have a good library on FFA 
activities and to stimulate reading and 
use of helps. I am depressed at the scar- 
city of FFA reference material in the 

average agricultural library. A very 
satisfactory library can be had for a 
small amount of money. The most im- 
portant book is the last edition of the 
FFA manual. Every boy should be 
familiar with this “handbook” and it 
should be used as the basis for leader- 
ship training. 


Building the Program of Activities 


Effective leadership training will be 
made manifest in the FFA program of 
activities. Please notice that I use the 
term, “program of activities,” instead of 
“program of work.’’ I prefer to use the 
term “activities” rather than the term 

“work.”’ It seems to be more sound, 
psychologically. 

Human progress the world over de- 
pends primarily on careful planning and 
the execution of the plans. Whether it is 
in the building of a dam, the construc- 
tion of a battleship, or fighting a war, 
this fundamental principle holds true. 
Plans must be evolved. They do not 
develop overnight. A few fundamental 
principles should be recognized in build- 
ing a program of activities. Natural 
divisions or major areas should be select- 
ed in which the Future Farmers expect 
to devote their efforts. These areas are 
determined for the most part by the 
objectives of the organization. A relative 
emphasis should then be given to the 
selected areas in order that proper 
weight may be assigned to the items 
that go into the program. The eight 
major divisions used in the national 
FFA score card are weighted. Points are 
given for each division of the program 
and for the accomplishments in the ratio 
of one to three. This rating is arbitrary 
and has no special significance except to 
assist in securing balance in the program 
and emphasis in planning and carrying 
out the plan. 

In, order to set 4 the annual program 
it is necessary to keep in med specifi- 
cally what is to be done, how it is to be 
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done, when it is to be done, and who is 
to do it. One of the most convenient 
forms is to work out the program in 
terms of (1) definite proposals, purposes, 
and items; (2) goals that are to be 
reached ; (3) ways and means of reaching 
the goals; and (4) individuals who are 
responsible for doing the job. Each one 

of these divisions is given a column on a 

ruled page such as is suggested in the 

national program form. 

What should a program of activities 
contain? I have examined a great many 
programs of activities in various states 
of the country. I should say that there is 
not any one type of program that is 
better than any other. However, I be- 
lieve it is possible to include what might 
be the essentials of any program. I shall 
list the following items: 

1. The names of the national, state, and 
local officers, together with the sepa- 
rate local committees that have been 
assigned to do specific jobs. 

2. A calendar of events for the year by 
months. 

3. A detailed program of activities set 
up under the major heads. 

4. A chapter budget for the year. 

Who should formulate the program of 
work? Possibly we are agreed that the 
officers, with the help of the adviser, 
should formulate the program of activi- 
ties well in advance of the beginning of 
school. It is not presumed that all the 
details will be worked out by the officers. 
A tentative program should be formu- 
lated by the officers and presented at a 
chapter meeting. Possibly some very 
fine contributions will be made by indi- 
vidual members. The committees that 
have been assigned to the various jobs 
should be given the responsibility of 
working out the details of individual as- 
signments. It is desirable for one officer 
to be assigned the responsibility of 
checking with each committee. 

After the program has been put in 
final form it should be mimeographed 
and distributed to every member of the 
chapter. For the average high school the 
program can be mimeographed at a very 
small cost. With copies of the program 
in the hands of every student it is pos- 
sible and desirable to use a part of the 
regular, scheduled school time to study 
the proposed activities of the year. 

A carefully planned program of activi- 
ties of the local chapter of Future Farm- 
ers is the first meaningful sign of an 
efficient chapter. 

At the end of each year the activities 
accomplished should be set up opposite 
the corresponding proposals. This pro- 
cedure makes it possible to take a mean- 
ingful inventory of the year’s work. 

To summarize the important points 
which I have attemp to make: (1) 
The FFA has a legitimate and necessary 

rt to play in a program for training 
oan in the business of farming. (2) It is 
in keeping with accepted practice to use 

a part of school time for chapter and 

leadership training activities in FFA. 

(3) If the local chapter of FFA is to 

function properly the local adviser must 

be prepared to provide active leadership 
in Future Farmer activities. (4) Leader- 
ship training must be given to the offi- 
cers and members if the local chapter is 
to function properly. Activities in leader- 

ship training must be planned over a 12- 

month period and on a long-time basis. 

Finally I want to repeat the statement 

which I made earlier, “As with the ad- 

viser so with the chapter.” 
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Getting at Leadership Training 
From All Angles 


MARSHALL L. GEFKE, Teacher, Hinckley, Minn. 


No OTHER responsibility opens so 
wide and fertile a field for the local ad- 
viser as the training of FFA officers. 
An easy and all too common course in 
discharging the responsibility of training 
officers is to look for natural leaders. 
Frequently officers may be “railroaded”’ 
into office in a way that is not demo- 
cratic. However, a close adherence to 
this method in selecting officers relieves 
the adviser of expending any extra time 
in training his officers. 


How Select the Officers? 


It is surprising how eager most stu- 
dents are to grasp responsibility. A 
little encouragement develops hidden 
leadership qualities. Such responses sel- 
dom fail to give one a keen sense of 
satisfaction, a real teaching achieve- 
ment. 

How can we as teachers of agriculture 
meet this responsibility in training 
Future Farmer officers? One of the 
major objectives in training chapter 
officers is to develop a deeper under- 
standing and an appreciation of re- 
sponsibilities, and to strengthen the 
abilities of the officers concerning their 
respective duties. 

It is presupposed that a going chapter 
must have energetic and trained officers. 
Seldom, if ever, does one find an active 
chapter without a group of efficient 
officers. All too frequently these key 
officers are so-called naturals rather than 
results of careful training. We must not 
rely on this type of officer, but must train 
our officers to function like naturals in 
their respective offices. 

Every officer should be trained and 
should grow in the power of self-mas- 
tery. He should make two recordings 
while he is an officer of his chapter; one 
on the members of his chapter and the 
other on his own nervous system. The 
reputation which an officer establishes 
as a result of his chapter activities is of 
vast importance to him both here and 
later on. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
character building is an important of- 
ficer essential. Good manners, proper 
habits, correct speech, and clean living 
are but a few of the indirect, neverthe- 
less essential, values that we should se- 
cure in our training. 

Our teaching responsibility implies a 
definite educational objective regarding 
what shall be learned and how it shall 
be learned. These objectives must be 
attained. The what develops into teach- 
ing units such as officer duties, use of 
parliamentary law and effective use of 
ritual and correct speech. The how is not 
a difficult teaching job. Since the appli- 
cation of “doing to learn” is recognized 
as one of the fundamental principles of 
vocational education, our officers have 
a natural classroom for their learning 
process. 


Methods Employed in Training Officers 
Many methods have been used in 


stimulating officer efficiency. These in- 
clude: 


1. Individual counseling by adviser. 

2. Group conference by adviser with all 
officers. 

3. Sectional or state officer-training 
schools. 

4. Summer leadership camps. 

The adviser loses sight of an impor- 
tant teaching job if he fails to hold a 
few conferences with each individual 
officer about his problems. Because of 
limited time these conferences are some- 
times postponed indefinitely, but to in- 
sure lasting guidance should be given 
when they are needed to insure the best 
results. All criticism should be given 
to stimulate a desire to improve. A 
little praise yields many returns. 


Group Conferences Prove Effective 


Group conferences of all officers pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity to discuss 
officer relationships, purposes of specific 
responsibilities, and extra training in 
parliamentary law, and tend to stimu- 
late a greater co-operative appreciation 
of why each officer must faithfully exe- 
cute the duties of his office. Officer meet- 
ings furnish an opportunity to study 
the FFA Manual. It is of paramount 
importance to see that every officer is 
familiar with the national constitution, 
the history, the aims and the purposes 
of the Future Farmer organization, and 
the wealth of other material found in 
the new manual. These meetings also 
offer a chance for the officers to Jearn the 
various rituals used in the ceremonies 
for conferring the Green Hand and 
Future Farmer degrees. 


Use of Special Training Schools 


One of the greatest contributions 
made in stimulating and improving of- 
ficer efficiency in our state was the result 
of a series of talks on officer duties and 
responsibilities by W. A. Ross, National 
Executive-Secretary. Many advisers 
were quick to see the stimulating effect 
of the increased activity that their of- 
ficers showed after attending these 
meetings. Many states now conduct 
regular, district, and state leadership- 
training programs for the training of the 
chapter and state officers. The value of 
these meetings is readily seen in the im- 
provement of poise and integrity of our 
officers each year. 

Officer training has become such a 
pertinent problem that our national 
officers are now given a special training 
course to develop their abilities in their 
respective office responsibilities. 

The ultimate results of this extensive 
training for our national officers are 
effectively demonstrated at the annual 
National FFA Conventions. Many adult 
organizations have not been able to do 
a better job of conducting a national 
meeting. The splendid manner in which 
our past national officers have extended 
their leadership training by their ex- 
tensive itinerary to nearly every state 
association has left an indelible im- 
pression on thousands of Future Farm- 
ers. 

I say, “Hats Off” to our National 
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FFA. officers and adviser, and our 
National Executive Board, for the prec- 
edent they have established in stimu- 
lating a high caliber of leadership. It is a 
goal we should all strive to achieve. 


Summer Leadership Camps 


A comparatively new method in the 
training of chapter officers is thru sum- 
mer leadership camps. Many of our 
southern states have been outstanding 
in developing state camps for a number 
of years. The enthusiasm shown at their 
first camps proved so successful that 
other states soon fell in line in adapting 
camps for both special summer recrea- 
tion and leadership training. Now they 
are an integral part in most state pro- 
grams of work. 


District Camp Proves Successful 


A short three-day leadership camp 
organized on a district basis was inaugu- 
rated in Minnesota last summer.* In the 
camps that were conducted last year, 
special training was given to officers who 
had been elected to office shortly before 
the close of school. In this way the 
newly elected officers are all set to start 
their respective duties as soon as school 
convenes in the fall. Past officers at- 


tending the camp as well as state officers 
assisted in instructing the new officers. 
Reference materials which we found 
helpful and which every chapter should 
include in its library of. training officers 
consisted of: 

1. Manuals for each officer. 

2. Bound volumes of The Agricultural 
Education Magazine. (Many excellent 
articles have been written by leading 
vocational authorities which should be 
used, not buried.) 

3. Copy of Robert Rules of Order, Scott- 
Foresman. 

4. Handbook for Future Farmers, 
Henry C. Groseclose, French Bray Co. 

5. Forward FFA, W. A. Ross, French 
Bray. 

6. Bound copies of state and district 
news letters. 

Officers, members, and advisers at- 
tending these camps have all acclaimed 
them as a successful contribution in 
meeting their objectives. This means 
that carefully planned programs must 
be provided if we are to utilize these 
camps for the purpose of developing 
leadership. We have a fertile field ahead 
of us and a real challenge in preserving 
and developing a great rural democracy. 


*See ‘“‘We Do It by Districts in Minnesota,”— 
Peterson, Harry, The Agricultural Education Mag- 
azine, XIII, p. 136-7. 


What a Mother Thinks 
of the FFA 


MRS. JAMES LURTEY, 
Washington, Kentucky 


ln SEPTEMBER, 1916, I was one of 
a group of five boys and nine girls who 
became the first freshman class of the 
Washington High School. We chose ag- 
riculture as one of the subjects which we 
would study. We learned a great deal 
about crops, soils, plants, animals, trees, 
weeds, and insects, but we did not have 
any practical experience with them. We 
were assigned a certain number of pages 
to study and our grades depended on 
how well we could repeat the text ma- 
terial. Of that group only one boy be- 
came a farmer and about three of the 
girls still live on farms. 

I don’t know how long we have had 
the FFA organization in our school. I 
knew that the boys visited farms oc- 
casionally to see certain things being 
done, but I really knew nothing of this 
fine organization until my own son be- 
came a member nearly two years ago. 

I immediately began asking questions. 
What was it all about? I found it was 
started about 1928. It began with local 
groups organized largely for social and 
recreational activities, but with certain 
educational, self-improvement, and co- 
operative features added. Then the idea 
spread to state groups as a tie for mutual 
interests and contacts with each local 
group as an active unit. This spread 
until soon it developed into a national 
organization with a constitution. I 
found the major aims of the Future 
Farmers of America are the develop- 
ment of agricultural leadership, co-oper- 
ation, and citizenship. They have an 
emblem with its five symbols, the owl, 
the plow, and the rising sun within the 
cross section of an ear of corn, which is 
surmounted by the American eagle, a 
creed, their own colors, and a motto. 


These are all fine ideals to inspire our 
boys to a high plane of living. 


What the Motto Means to Me 


We are living today in a rapidly 
changing world. Nations are being 
changed overnight. In our own land we 
have seen many changes in the past 

uarter of a century. Instead of pro- 

ucing all you can, now we say produce 
to supply the demand, quality not 
quantity. The land is not as fertile as it 
was so we find we must use new methods 
in order to make farming pay. 

So we come to the first part of the 
motto: Learning to Do. The FFA boy 
selects the project or projects he thinks 
he can do the best. He writes down what 
he is planning to do, carefully estimating 
the cost, the time, and what he hopes 
the result will be. He studies the latest 
method of work, also the way it is usual- 
ly done in his locality—then draws his 
own conclusion. 

The second part of the motto, Doing 
to Learn, complements the first. By 
doing the work my boy has an actual 
experience. It is no longer a theory. We 
parents have changed the way we rear 
our children. We no longer exact blind 
obedience. Today we ask obedience, 
but we discuss problems with our chil- 
dren and let them develop their own 
personality. 

Now we come to the third part of 
the motto: Earning to Live. We know 
that the boys and girls of today are the 
men and women of tomorrow. All earn- 
est thinkers are aware of the fact that 
after this war we are going to face a 
bankrupt and chaotic world. There will 
be a tremendous public debt and we are 
certainly going to need a trained leader- 
ship to cope with this situation. We 
parents are glad the FFA encourages 
thrift. I have heard my father say he 
worked for his father until he was 21 for 
his board and clothes. My father gave 
my brothers a share of the crops as they 
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grew up. We are teaching our sons to 
learn to buy, and how to plan for their 
future needs, and how to take care of 
their own money. 

Now we come to the fourth part of 
the motto: Living to Serve. We are 
glad to know that they have-a part in 
helping to make the world a better 
place in which to live. We know Jesus 
said, “I came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give my life as 
ransom for many.” We find FFA mem- 
bers help make many worth-while enter- 
prises in the community possible. 


The Individual Is Important 


Each member has a part in the FFA. 
There is the boy who is slow to express 
his opinion or knowledge in the class- 
room but who can do exceptionally 
good farm-shop work. Then there is the 
opposite type, the intellectual boy who 
can quickly master his subject but has 
hard work making a saw perform or 
driving nails. There is the average boy. 
There is opportunity to develop talent 
in music, speaking, and many other 
fine things. 

I attended the district meeting at 
Minerva a short time ago and was great- 
ly impressed with the size of the gather- 
ing and the speeches I was privileged 
to hear. 

Finally, I like the spirit of co-opera- 
tion between the teacher, the boy, and 
the parents. We parents are only too 
glad to help our sons plan their projects 
and help carry them out even if it calls 
for sacrifice. After all, our children are 
our most priceless possessions and we 
want to help them do the best. We 
parents of the Washington community 
are proud of our school, our teachers, 
our board members, and our boys. We 
want to do all we can to keep it pro- 
gressing. Perhaps we can learn how we 
can co-operate more fully in the future. 


Book Reviews 


Practical Activities for Future Farmers. 
A. Webster Tenney, published by Inter- 
state, Danville, Illinois, 318 pages, il- 
lustrated, list price $2.30. Eleven chap- 
ters are devoted to subjects of vital in- 
terest to FFA chapters. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the following topics: 
fairs, exhibits, tours, camps, parties, 
programs, banquets, library, plays, rais- 
ing money, and maintaining an FFA 
chapter. Each topic is approached from 
the standpoint of the local FFA chapter. 
The appendix carries information on 
binding reports, pamphlets, and books 
and on how to take good pictures. It 
sets forth a plan of rating individual 
FFA members and carries information 
on FFA membership and national FFA 
winners. Practical Activities should prove 
helpful to all persons interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of the FFA, and 
should prove especially helpful to local 
FFA officers.—A.P.D. 


Farm Buildings, by Deane G. Carter 
and the late W. A. Foster, third edition, 
404 pp., illustrated, published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., list price $3.75. 
While primarily designed to present the 
subject matter of a course in farm build- 
ings for students in colleges of agricul- 
ture, the book will prove of value to 
teachers of agriculture in their work in 
farm mechanics.—A.P.D. 
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Book Reviews 


This is Our Land, The Story of Conser- 
vation in the United States, by E. G. 
Cheyney and T. Schantz-Hansen, 337 
pp., profusely illustrated, published by 
Webb Book Publishing Co., list price, 
$2.20. An excellent foreword by J. N. 
“Ding” Darling. Chapter I presents 
“Land With a Promise,” and chapter IT 
deals with “Opening Up America.” The 
following subjects are each in turn given 
chapter emphasis: Soil, Water, Forest, 
Grass, Wildlife, Minerals and Mineral 
Fuels, and the Human Resources. This 
text is interestingly written and is de- 
signed to teach America, especially 
young America, what conservation is, 
the extent, value, and present status of 
the nation’s natural resources. It is 
equally important that they know how 
these resources have been used and what 
should be done to take proper care of 
them. This book should constitute a 
most important source in the vocational 
agriculture libraries of America, for 
there is .work to do in conservation 
wherever in the United States you may 
live—A.P.D. 


Elements of Livestock Judging, by Wm. 
W. Smith, published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., revised 1941, 294 pp., illustrated. 
List $2.40. In the revision the chapter on 
methods of teaching livestock judging 
has been eliminated, as such. The prob- 
lems of method, such as the selection of 
the judging material, the types of judg- 
ing exercises, the question of the best 
sequence of classes, and the development 
of the ability to write and to give oral 
reasons, are discussed and illustrated in 
connection with the subject matter per- 
taining directly to the different classes of 
animals. The materials on draft horses, 
unsoundness, and the determination of 
age, also the judging of mules, has been 
divided and the parts given separate 
chapter designations. A brief description 
of the breed-type features of each of the 
common breeds has been added. A 
chapter on the saddle horse has been in- 
cluded in the revised text. The book 
should prove helpful in teaching live- 
stock judging, and should be of in- 
terest to all persons desiring to acquire 
and improve their ability to judge 
livestock.—A.P.D. 


Practical Poultry Management. James E. 
Rice and Harold E. Botsford, fourth 
edition, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 504 pages, illustrated, list 
price $2.75. The text is organized about 
the major activities in conducting the 
poultry enterprise. The authors con- 
sider efficient stock to be the ,essential 
key-factor in the successful manage- 
ment of a poultry enterprise, and ac- 
cordingly open their text with the sub- 
ject of culling. In the remaining chap- 
ters an effort has been made to secure 
a seasonal sequence thruout the year. 
The fourth edition includes the most 
up-to-date poultry science information. 
The plan of organization and the infor- 
mation contained make this book one 
that will be especially helpful to both 
the student of vocational agriculture 
and his teacher. A.P.D. 


The diligent farmer plants trees, from 
which he himself will never see fruit.— 
Cicero. 


Vocational Agriculture 
Moves South 


VocaTIONAL 
agriculture is mov- 
ing south,” writes 
Lorenzo Garcia 
Hernandez. Mr. 
Hernandez is regu- 
larly in charge of 
teacher-education 
in Puerto Rico. He 
has a three-month 
leave of absence 
which he is spend- 
ing in the Republic 
of Colombia as- 
sisting in the work 
of organizing a 
program of voca- 
tional agriculture for that country. 

The educators of Colombia became 
interested in vocational agriculture after 
seeing some of the results of programs 
under way in Puerto Rico. Mr. Hernan- 
dez writes that on August 11 he started 
a six-week training course for a group of 
prospective teachers of agriculture for 
the republic of Colombia. 


L. G. Hernandez 


To Beautify Farm Homes 


(Continued from page 69) 


2. Do not break the lawn space with 
trees, walks, drives, or clumps of shrubs. 
Keep the lawn open in the center and 
allow trees to form a framework for the 
lawn. 

3. Leave natural curves and slopes as 
far as practical but grade the land suf- 
ficiently to get: . 

a. Proper drainage away from build- 

ings and to prevent low pockets 
where water may stand in wet sea- 
sons. 

b. A smooth surface that can be 

mowed. 

4. Do not grade land when it is wet. 
Provide for all drainage away from 
buildings. If deep grading is necessary, 
remove the topsoil and replace it when 
completing the seed bed. Use tile for 
drainage when necessary. 

5. Prepare a good seed bed by break- 
ing the soil thoroly to a depth of six to 
eight inches, and by providing adequate 
organic matter. Pulverize and rake the 
seed bed well in advance of seeding time 
so that all weeds will be disposed of be- 
fore seeding. 

For quick starting apply well-rotted, 
barnyard manure, free from trash and 
weed seed. Mix well into the soil (about 
¥ ton to 1000 sq. ft.) a light applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer high in 
nitrogen (4-10-6), spread and raked into 
the soil just before seeding, will give 
young grass a good start. (Use one and 
one-fourth pounds per square rod.) 

6. Secure seeds from a responsible seed 
house. Use a mixture of 75 percent blue 
grass, 20 percent red top, five percent 
Italian ryegrass or perennial ryegrass. 

Zz ied as the rate of four pounds for 
each 1000 square feet of area. Divide 
seed into four parts and broadcast, first 
crossing lawn in one direction, then at 
right angles, then diagonally, etc., in 
order to secure an even stand. Seed dur- 
ing the latter part of August and the 
first part of September. 

8. When young grass is about three 


Agriculture and the War 


(Continued from page 66) 


who are primarily responsible for the 
bloodshed which is taking place today 
are those who have been loudest in their 
advocacy of peace. A war fought de- 
liberately with the aid of psychology 
can only be countered by the skillful 
use of the same weapon. We, as a nation 
and as individuals, must realize the im- 
portant part that words, both written 
and spoken, have upon the morale of our 
people and upon the decisions made by 
other nations. 


The Task of Democracies 


The task facing the democracies is 
a tremendous one but one which must 
be faced unflinchingly. The world has 
gone mad before and has recovered a 
reasonable degree of sanity. We have 
every reason to believe that right, as 
always, will prevail in the end. We can 
triumph over the powers of evil if we 
have courage enough to hold on. 

George Washington, in a letter written 
at Mount Vernon on July 25, 1798, to 
Dr. James Anderson. describes a world 
situation remarkably similar to that 
which prevails today and I cannot do 
better than conclude this discussion 
with his words: 

“T little imagined when I took my last 
leave of the walks of public life and re- 
tired to the shades of my vine and fig 
tree, that any event would arise in my 
day that would bring me again on a 
public theater; but the unjust, ambi- 
tious, intoxicated conduct of France 
toward these United States has been, 
and continues to be such, that they must 
be opposed by a firm and manly resist- 
ance, or we shall not only hazard the 
subjugation of our government, but the 
independence of our nation also; both 
being evidently struck by a lawless, 
domineering power, who respects no 
rights, and is restrained by no treaties 
when it is found inconvenient to observe 
them. .... When everything sacred and 
dear to free-men is thus threatened, I 
could not, consistent with the principles 
which have actuated me thru life, re- 
main an idle spectator... .. Pf 

Agriculture is destined to play an 
extremely important part in the conflict 
now raging and may well determine the 
future of democratic government in this 
country and thruout the world. In such 
a grave emergency no one should be con- 
tent merely to remain an idle spectator. 


inches high, mow with a sharp sickle - 
rather than with a lawn mower which 
will pull up many of the seedlings. 

9. Roll the lawn lightly after seeding. 

10. Keep the grass cut. Allow cuttings 
to fall on the lawn. This helps to keep up 
organic content. Cut the grass when it 
has attained one to one and one-half 
inches of growth. 
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Vocational Agriculture 
Education Directory 


(October 1, 1941) 


Only data furnished by state directors, 
state supervisors, or teacher-trainers have 
been included in this directory; workers 
in each state have been listed according 
to the following key. 


d—State Directors 


s—State Supervisors and Assistant 
State Supervisors 


rs—Regional, District, or County 
Supervisors 


cs—Colored Supervisors 


t—Teacher-Trainers 
it—Itinerant Teacher-Trainers 


rt—Research Workers in Teacher- 
Training Institutions 


pt—Practice School or Supervising 
Teachers © 


ct—Colored Teacher-Trainers 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


John W. Studebaker—U. 


. Commissioner of Education 


J. C. Wright—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Seabrook T. Spanton—Chief, Agricultural Education 


Regional Agents: 


Specialists: 
ALABAMA 
d—4J. -" Hobdy, Montgomery 
s—R. Cammack, Montgomery 


rs—J. Pi ‘Cannon, Auburn 
rs—H. F. Gibson, Auburn 
rs—L. L. Sellers, Auburn 
. C. Scarborough 

rs—T. L. Faulkner 

t—S. L. Chesnutt, Auburn 
t—George T. Sargent, Auburn 
t—W. R. Montgomery, Auburn 
rt—A. L. Morrison, Auburn 
ct—E. A. Grant, Tuskegee 
et—Arthur Floyd, Tuskegee 
et—J. M. Cheatham, Tuskegee 


ARIZONA 
d—E. D. Ring, Phoenix 
s—L. D. Klemmedson, Phoenix 
t—R. W. Cline, Tucson 
—J. R. Cullison, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
d-s—Fred A. Smith, Little Rock 
s—H. L. Cochran 
rs—T. A. White, Wheatley 
rs—O. J. Seymour, Arkedelphia 
rs—S. D. Mitchell, Russellville 
rs—Earl G. Landers, Batesville 
—R. L. Reynolds, Pine Bluff 
t—Keith L. Holloway, Fayetteville 
t—Roy W. Roberts, Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 

d—Walter F. Dexter, Sacramento 

s—Julian A. McPhee, San Luis Obispo 

s—E., W. Everett, San Luis Obispo 
rs—B. R. Denbigh, Los Angeles 
rs—Howard F. happell, Sacramento 
rs—B. J. McMahon, San Luis Obispo 
rs—A. G. Rinn, San Luis Obispo 
rs—Weir Fetters, San Luis Obispo 
rs—Harold O. Wilson, San Luis Obispo 

t—S. S. Sutherland, Sacramento 
it—George P. Couper, San Luis Obispo 
it—J. I. Thompson, San Luis Obispo 
rt—C. O. McCorkle, San Luis Obispo 
pt—George Jenner, Santa Maria 
pt—Eugene Brendiin, Arroyo Grande 
pt—Wesley Smith, San Luis ee eye 
pt—H. H. Burlingham, Paso 
pt—Elwood Juergenson, Linden 
pt—Clive O. Remund, Elk Grove 
pt—Arthur Godfrey, Colusa 


COLORADO 

d—H. A. Tiemann, Denver 

s—L. R. Davies, Denver 

t—G. A. Schmidt, Fort Collins 
rt—Gilbert Betts, Fort Collins 
pt—Thomas Duffey, Fort Collins 
pt—John Maurice, Loveland 
pt—Herman Goebel, Longmont 
pt—Victor Ostermiller, Brush 
pt—Harry Little, Akron 
pt—J. L. Harvey, Sterling 
pt—lIrwin Elliott, Fort Morgan 
pt—Edwin Collett, Windsor 
pt—Paul Gray, Eaton 
pt—Owen Blandin, Brighton 


CONNECTICUT 
+ 8. Boynton, Hartford 
—R. L. Hahn, Hartford 
tc. B. Gentry, Storrs 
t—P. Roy Brammell, Storrs 
t—J. Raymond Gerberich, Storrs 


DELAWARE 
d-t—R. W. Heim, Newark 
s—P. M. Hodgson, Dover 


FLORIDA 

d—Colin English, Tallahassee 
s—J. F. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee 
t—E. W. Garris, Gainesville 
t—A. W. Tenney, Gainesville 
it—H. E. Wood, Gainesville 
it—W. T. Loften, Gainesville 
pt—M. B. Jordan, Gainesville 
ct—L. A. Marshall, Tallahassee 
et—C. W. Conoly, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 
d—M. - Mobley, Atlanta 
s—L. M. Sheffer, Athens 


pee bo Martin, Tifton 
s—T. G. Walters, Altanta 
s—J. N. Baker, Swainsboro 
e—J. H. Mitchell, Athens 


C. H. Lane—North Atlantic 
D. M. Clements—Southern 


F. W. Lathrop—Research 
H. B. Swanson—Teacher-Training 


W. N. Elam—Special Groups 


E. J. Johnson 


J. H. Pearson—North Central 
W. P. Beard—Pacific 


W. A. Ross—Subject Matter 
R. W. Gregory—Part-Time and Evening 


es—Alva Tabor, Fort Valley 
t—John T. Wheeler, Athens 
t—O. C. Aderhold, Athens 
t—A. O. Duncan, Athens 
t—R.'H. Tolbert, Athens 
pt—J. L. MeMullan, Jefferson 
pt—J. H. Smith, Commerce 
pt—aA. R. Bennett, Ila 
pt—Fred Ingram, Douglasville 
pt—E. E. Duncan, Bowden 
pt—J. A. Maxwell, Thomson 
pt—L. H. Cook, Rentz 
pt—W. J. Culberson, Lyons 
pt—J. F. “Nicholson, “Alamo 
pt—H. L. Simpson, Sylvester 
pt—J. G. Thomas, Moultrie 
pt—E. G. Ford, Camilla 
pt—John Hensley, Hahira 
pt—G. L. Blackwell, Bogart 
pt—Ellis Garrett, Watkinsville 
pt—J. H. Wilson, Winterville 


HAWAII 

d-s—W. W. Beers, Honolulu, T. . 

t—F. E. Armstrong, Honolulu, T. H. 

t—W. H. Coulter, Waipahu, Oahu, T. H. 
pt—Jiro Suzuki, Mfg ares Oahu, T. H. 
pt—Raymond Won hu, Oahu, cs 5 
pt—Michio Yamaguchi, Waipahu, Oahu, T. H. 
pt—Yaso Abe, Aiea, Oahu, T. H. 
pt—Henry A. Bartels, Aiea, Oahu, T. H. 


IDAHO 

d-s—William Kerr, Boise 

s—Stanley S. Richardson, Boise 

s—Elmer N. Belnap, Boise 

t—H. E. Lattig, Moscow 

t—H. A. Winner, Moscow 
pt—Don Petersen, Moscow 
pt—Milton C. Grover, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 
d—c. A. Bell, Springfield 
s—J. E. Hill, Springfield 
s—L. C. Cannon, Springfield 
s—B. A. Tomlin, Springfield 
t—A. W. Nolan, Urbana 
t—H. M. Hamlin, Urbana 
t—Melvin Henderson, Urbana 
t—J. N. Weiss, Urbana 
pt—H. J. Rucker, St. Joseph 
pt—E. W. Thompson, Mahomet 
pt—N. J. Smith, Monticello 
pt—D. G. Daniels, Villa Grove 
pt—W. G. Baysinger, Streator 
pt—I. L. Brakensiek, Quincy 
pt—M. F. DeMunn, Tolono 
pt—C. J. Hanover, Oakland 
pt—B. A. Hocking, Robinson 
pt—o. C. Holt, Amboy 
pt—C. R. Lash, Geneseo 
pt—L. F. Lentz, Belleville 


p—c. F. Mees, Waterloo 
pt—M. J. Stott, Fisher 
pt—L. R. Shay, Wyoming 


INDIANA 

d—Clement T. Malan, Indianapolis 
s—Harry F. Ainsworth, Lafayette 
t—B. C. Lawson, Lafayette 

rt—S. S. Cromer, Lafayette 

it—K. W. Kiltz, Lafayette 

it—H. W. Leonard, Lafayette 
it—I. G. Morrison, Lafayette 
it—H. B. Taylor, Lafayette 
it—W. A. Williams, Lafayette 
pt—D. W. Marshall, Battle Ground 
pt—L. * Wood, Montmorenci 
pt—W. A. McKenzie, West Point 


IOWA 

d—F. E. Moore, Des Moines 
s—H. T. Hall, Des Moines 
s—W. M. Westcoat, Des Moines 
t—Barton Morgan, Ames 
t—John B. McClelland, Ames 
t—J. A. Starrak, Ames 

a E. Sexauer, Ames 

. H. Hausrath, Ames 

no. E. Bundy, Iowa Falls 
Pe — Ralph E. Rulifson, Ogden 
pt—Sam Dobervich, Lake City 


KANSAS 
d—C. M. Miller, Topeka 


s—L. B. Pollom, Topeka 

> V. Williams, Manhattan 
—A. P. Davidson, Manhattan 

i. R. Wilson, Manhattan 


it—L. F. Hall, Manhattan 
it—H. H. Brown, Manhattan 
pt—Harold Kugler, Manhattan 


KENTUCKY 
d-s—R. H. Woods, Frankfort 
—E. P. Hilton, Frankfort 
t—Carsie Hammonds, Lexington 
it—Watson Armstrong, Lexington 
it—W. R. Tabb, Lexington 
pt—J. P. Pruitt, Lexington 
pt—Ear! G. Robbins, Lexington 
et—J. J. Mark, Frankfort 


LOUISIANA 
d—John E. Coxe, Baton Rouge 
s—S. M. Jackson, Baton Rouge 
s—A. Lanuviens. Baton Rouge 
—i Kirklin, Baton Rouge 
i. CL Lavergne, Baton Rouge 
—R. L. Davenport, University 
a + Floyd, University 
t—C. L. Mondart, University 
rs—W. J. Parent, Baton Rouge 
rs—Harold Montgomery, Baton Rouge 
rs—C. P. McVea, Baton Rouge 
rs—C. T. Thompson, Baton Rouge 
rs—M. M. Parry, Baton Rouge 
et—M. J. Clark, Scotlandville 
et—E. C. Wright, Scotlandville 


mane 
s-t—Herbert 8. Hill, Orono 
s-t—Wallace H. Elliott, Orono 


MARYLAND 
d—John J. Seidel, Baltimore 
s-t—H. F. Cotterman, College Park 
et—J. A. Oliver, Princess Anne 


MASSACHUSETTS 
d—Robert O. Small, Boston 
s—John G. Glavin, Boston 
t—F. E. Heald, Amherst 
t—W. S. Wells, Amherst 

pt—H. A. Mostrom, Hathorne 

pt—Walter E. Curtis, Baldwinsville 
pt—N. V. W. Smith, Northampton 
pt—H. F. Bartlett, West Springfield 


MICHIGAN 
d—George H. Fern, Lansing 
s—Harry E. Nesman, Lansing 
ae Kelley, Lansing 
s—Raymond M. ‘lark, Lansing 
s—George D. Gilbert, Marquette 

t—H. M. Byram, East Lansing 


pt—T. H. Kerre xX _ 
pt—John Hall, 
pt—Elmer Lightfoot, Williamston 


MINNESOTA 

ME ey C. Schmid 

s—Leo L. Knuti, St. Paul 
s—Harry J. Peterson, St. Paul 
rs—Felix Nylund, Virginia 
t—A. M. Field, St. Paul 
t—G. F. Ekstrom, St. Paul 
pt—Hugh a 


pt—Thomas W ne, Owatonna 
pt—Elmer Ziegenhagen, Worthington 
MISSISSIPPI* 
d—H. E. Mauldin, Jr., Jackson 
s—aA. P. Fatherree, Jackson 
s—R. H. Fisackerly, Jackson 
a E. E. Gross, Hattiesbur, 
—V.G. Martin, State College 
—N. E. Wilson, State College 
—D. W. Skelton, State College 
—A. E. Strain, State College 
_H O. West, State College 
it—V. P. Winstead, State College 
pt—H. O. Anderson, Sturgis 
pt—T. V. Majure, Morgan City 
pt—T. E. Ellis, Caledonia 
pt—C. E. Flanagan, Greenwood 
pt—V. E. Graham, Schlater 
pt—E. L. Kirk, Sallis 
pt—J. W. Lann, Columbus 
pt—E. G. Palmer, Pachuta 
pt—F. 8. Fitzgerald, Inverness 
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pt—R. B. Parker, Union 
pt—G. A. Noel, Lake 
pt—Wade Barton, u 
et—wW. A. Flowers, Alcorn 
et—A. D. Fobbs, Alcorn 
cet—Robert Ross, Alcorn 
ept—J. D. Montgomery, Sidon 
ept—R. rs Fisher, Louise 
ept—J. D. Boyd, Columbia 
ept—M. E. Hannah, Tomosuba 
ept—E. W. Hayes, Starkville 
ept—L. V. Marshall, Mileston 


MISSOURI 
a ay W. King, Jefferson City 
s—G. A. Woodru ” Jefferson City 
s—M. D. Thomas, "Jefferson City 
s—Joe Duck, Jefferson City 
t—Sherman Dickinson, Columbia 
t—G. J. Dippold, Columbia 
pt—J. R. Thomson, Eldon 
pt—W. L. Barrett, Boonville 
pt—R. E. Singleton, Salisbury 
pt—L. O. Gusting 
pt—E. E. Schmid, Keytesville 


MONTANA 
d—Ralph Kenck, Bozeman 
s—A. Johnson, Bozeman 


s—D. L. MacDonald, Bozeman 
t—R. H. Palmer, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 
d—Sidney Owen, Lincoln 
s—L. D. Clements, Lincoln 
s—H. W. Deems, Lincoln 
t—H. E. Bradford, Lincoln 
t—C. C. Minteer, Lincoln 

pt—V. J. Morford, Seward 
pt—G. A. Spidel, Waverly 


NEVADA 
d-t—R. B. Jeppson, Carson City 
t—W. C. Higgins, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
d—Walter M. May, Concord 
s-t—Earl H. Little, Concord 

pt—Paul J. Fenton, Alstead 
pt—Jonathan A. Osgood, Weare 
one H. Nedeau, New Boston 
pt—Parker M. Blodgett, Raymond 
pt—Alfred F. Conner, Derry Village 
pt-—Edward Foss, Walpole 


NEW JERSEY 
d—John A. McCarthey, Trenton 
s-t—H. 0. Sampson, New Brunswick 
s-t—E. V. Bearer, New Brunswick 
s-t—O. E. Kiser, New Brunswick 


NEW MEXICO 
s—Frank E. Winberly, State College 
t—Carl G. Howard, State College 

pt—Cecil Hellbusch, Las Cruces 
pt—l. E. Barkley, Anthony 


NEW YORK 


_C. 8. Sutliff, Tose 

i.e. Hatch, Buffalo 

—R. M. Stewart, Ithaca 

—T. H. Eaton, Ithaca 

—E. R. Hoskins, Ithaca 

t—W. A. Smith, Ithaca 

t—Roy A. Olney, Ithaca 
pt—J. Green, Trumansburg 
pt—L. F. Packer, Trumansburg 
pt—J. A. Mack, Ithaca 
pt—J. F. Huxtable, Ithaca 
pt—L. R. Crane, Spencer 

. L. Noakes, Moravia 


NORTH CAROLINA 
d—T. E. Browne, stale 
s—Roy H. Thomas, Raleigh 
s—R. . Peeler, Raleigh 
rs—N. B. Chesnutt, Whiteville 
rs—E. N. Meekins, Ral ~ el 
re—J. aL Osteen, Rocki 
rs—T. H. Stafford, Ashvi 4 
rse—A. L. Teachey, Pleasant Garden 
se—S. B.S Gr 9) 
t—Leon E. Cook, Raleigh 
t—L. O. Armstrong, Raleigh 
t—J. K. Coggin, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA 
d—Edward Erickson, Grand Forks 
s-t—Ernest L. DeAlton, Fargo 
s-t—Shubel D. Owen, Fargo 
pt—James H. Erickson, Casselton 
pt— Maynard Nesvig, Mayville 


OHIO 
s—Ralph A. Howard, Columbus 
s—W. G. Weiler, Columbus 
pa ard Metter, Columbus 


t—W. F. ‘Stewart, Columbus 
t—H. G. Kenestrick, Columbus 
t—C. E. Rhoad, Col lumbus 


pt—C. . Clary, Wert _. 
pt—W. E. Soe, Summit Station 
a = 

pt—W. H. Wolf, Westerville 


‘anal Winchester 


OKLAHOMA 
ds—J. B. Perky, Stillwater 
s—Bonnie Nicholson, Stillwater 
rs—W. R. Felton, Stillwater 
rs—S. M. Crosnoe, Stillwater 
rs—Roy Craig, Stillwater 
rs—Edd Lemons, Stillwater 
—D. C. McIntosh, Stillwater 
t—Don M. Orr, Stillwater 
t—Chris White, Stillwater 
it—C. L. Angerer, Stillwater 
pt—P. A. Norton, Stillwater 


es-t—D. C. Jones, Langston 


OREGON 
d—oO. I. Paulson, Salem 
s—Earl R. Cooley, Salem 
HR L. Morgan, Salem 
Gibson 
pt—R. M. Adams 


PENNSYLVANIA 
d—Paul L. Cressman, Harrisburg 
s—H. C. Fetterolf, Harrisburg 
s—V. A. Martin, Harrisburg 
rs—R. Lo. Lighter, Gettysburg 
rs—J. 8. Champion, Pittsburgh 
re—A. ‘B. Young, Kittanning 
rs—A. V. Ls» nsend, Bedford 
rs—E. W. Wood, Towan 
rs—W. J. Tucker, Bellefonte 
rs—Norman Ratchford, West Chester 
rs—J. Rex Haver, Lock Haven 
rs—Harry Everett, Bloomsburg 
rs—D. L. Cram, Meadville 
rs—Harold Park, Carlisle 
rs—C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 

. E. Decker, Erie 
rs—J. D. Martz, Jr., Indiana 
‘SF Bunnell, Brookville 


. B. Lebo, Lebanon 
D. Carey, Williamsport 
rs—E. C. Wiggins, New Castle 
4 Sproat, Mercer 
rs—W. risbie, Stroudsburg 
rs—S. ag Horst, Norristown 
rs—Derl Hess, Sunbury 
rs—H. W. Staiger, Coudersport 
rs—G. F. Dye, Somerset 
rs—G. D. Deer, Montrose 
rs—T. W. Crittenden, Wellsboro 
rs—C. F. H. Wuesthoff, Warren 
rs—J. B. Park, Honesdale 
rs—R. E. Seamens, Greensburg 
rs—S. C. Hulslander, Tunkhannock 
rs—T. M. Malin, York 
t—Henry 8. Brunner, State College 
t—William A. Broyles, State College 
t—C. 8. Anderson, State College 


t—William A. Hall, State tate Col 
ege 


it—Russell B. Dickerson, Stat 
it—D. C. Sprague, State 
pt—John W. Decker, Spring iis 


PUERTO RICO 
d—Lloyd A. LeZotte, San Juan 
s—Nicolas Mendez, San Juan 


t—Lorenzo Garcia Hernandez, San Juan 
t—Ernesto Vazquez Torres, Mayaguez 


rs—Juan Acosta Henriquez, Arecibo 
rs—Juan Robles, Caye 

rs—Andres Ramirez, Mayaguez 
rs—Samuel Molinary, San Juan 


RHODE ISLAND 
d-s-t—George H. Baldwin, Providence 
t—Everett L. Austin, Kingston 
pt—Thomas Maliff, Wakefield 
pt—lIan M. Walker, Bristol 
pt—John J. Callanan, Warren 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
d—J. H. Hope, Columbia 
7 erd Peterson, Columbia 
C. James, Columbia 

ow. M. Mahony, Anderson 

es—R. D. Anderson, Walterboro 
cs—R. A Naugher, ‘Loris 
t—W. G. Crandall, Clemson 
t—W C. Bowen, Clemson 
t—T. A. White, Clemson 
t—J. B. Monroe, Clemson 
et—J. P. Burgess, Orangeburg 
et—Gabe Buckman, Orangeburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
d—J. F. Hines, Pierre 
s—H. E. Urton, Pierre 
t—R. R. Bentley, Brookings 
pt—Wilmer Davis, Brookings 
Sen Nelson, Volga 
pt—Arlington Eddy, Brookings 


TENNESSEE 
d-s—G. E. Freeman, Nashville 
rs—G. B. Thackston, Gallatin 
rs—J. W. Brimm, Jackson 
rs—L. A. Carpenter, Knoxville 
t—N. E. Fitzgerald, Knoxville 


t—J. B. Kirkland, Knoxville 
rt—A. J. Paulus, Knoxville 
rt—E. B. Knight, Knoxville 
pt—C. F. Rollins, Corryton 
pt—H. E. Gibson, Concord 
pt—W. E. Robertson, Byington 


TEXAS 
d-s—Robert A. Manire, Austin 


: B. Rutland, Austin 
rs—O. T. Ryan, Lubbock 
D. Parker, Kingsville 
rs—C. B. Barel ay, Commerce 
s—B. C. Davis, Austin 
t—Henry Ross, College Station 
t—Malcolm Orchard, College Station 
t—W. R. Sherrill, College Station 
t—L. V. Halbrooks, College Station 
t—J. L. Moses, Huntsville 
t—W. E. Driskill, Huntsville 
t—S. V. Burks, Kingsville 
a ag | Chappelle, Se 
it—T Leach, Lubb: 
it—F. D. Shackelford, ——_—_— 
pt—M. R. Henslee, Alice 
pt_W. M M. Gourley, Bishop 
a Ww. "Jackson, Bryan 
pt—wW. W. Mcllroy, Caldw ell 
Pt—R. M. Knox, earne 
pt—L. K. Westmoreland, Huntsville 
pt—R. C. Mitchell, Lorenzo 
pt—J. M. Johnson, Lubbock 
pt—G. H. Morrison, Madisonville 
pt—wW. F. Rudd, New Weverly 
pt—A. C. Srtickland, Slaton 
pt—L. M. Hargrave, Wolfforth 
es—J. C. McAdams, Crockett 
ces—Gus Jones, Caldwell 
Fs E. Palmer, Tyler 
. E. Collons, Texarkana 
eB. S. Luter, Prairie View 
. M. Norris, Prairie View 


UTAH 
d—Charles H. Skidmore, Salt Lake City 


s—Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City 

t—L. R. Humpherys, Logan 
pt—Leslie Nelson, Brigham City 
pt—aAlbert Noall, Brigham City 
pt—John Olsen, Brigham Cit 
pt—Edward Ward, Brigham Gity 
pt—LeRoy Bunnell, Tremonton 
pt—H. M. Skinner, Garland 
pt—Charles H. Last, Garland 


VERMONT 

d—John E. Nelson, Montpelier 
s-t—W. Howard Martin, Burlington 
s-t—Charles L. Park, Jr., Burlington 
pt—Paul Gilman, Thetford 

pt—J. Arthur Peters, St. Johnsbury 
pt—Wayne Twombly, Brandon 
Lark teary Marsceill, Hardwick 
pt—James Woodhull, Derby 
pt—Harold Potter, Chester 
pt—Raymond Rogers, Bradford 
pt—Roland Whiting, Johnson 
pt—Stanley Tenny, Hinesburg 
pt—Donald Grady, Essex Junction 


VIRGINIA 

d—Dabney 8S. Lancaster, Richmond 
s—Walter S. Newman, Richmond 
rs—F. ? Cale, Appomattox 

rs—T. V. Downing, Ivor 

rs—J. O. Hoge, Blacksburg 

rs—D. J. Howard, Winchester 

rt—Olive A. Salem, Blacksburg 
t—Harry W. Sanders, Blacksburg 
t—Henry C. Groseclose, Blacksburg 
t—E. fs Noblin, Blacksburg 
t—C. E. Richard 

ct—G. W. Owens, Petersburg 

et—J. R. Thomas, Petersburg 

ct—Roscoe L. Lewis, Petersburg 


WASHINGTON 


t-s—Bert L. Brown, Pullman 
pt—Lewis Porter, Pullman 


WEST VIRGINIA 

d—W. W. Trent, Charleston 
s—John M. Lowe, Charleston 
s—H. N. Hansucker, Charleston 
t—M. C. Gaar, Morgantown 
it—D. W. Parsons, Morgantown 
it—A. D, Longhouse, Morgantown 
pt—C. W. Hill, Morgantown 
pt—S. J. Weese, Blacksville 
pt—oO. D. White, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN 
d—George P. Hambreeht, Madison 
s—Louis M. Sasman, Madison 
t—J. A, James, Madison 
t—V. E. Kivlin, Madison 
t—V. E. Nylin, Platteville 
t—J. M. peow, 3 River Falls 
it—Ivan Fay, Madison 
it—Clarence Bonsack, Madison 
pt—Harold J. Morrisse es = 
pt—wWillis D. hg —- 
pt—C. B. Campbell, Ri 
pt—L. A. Bensend, Placeeville 
pt—W. Jueds, Lancaster 


WYOMING 
ds—Sam Hitchcock, Cheyenne 
s—Jack Ruch, Cheyenne 
t—L. A. Crawf ord, Laramie 
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